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Notes and Observations 


‘Horrors on horrors head...’ 


-Lorp Morrison’s recent letter in The Times has 
brought to a timely end the Sunday evenings’ 

| gruesome entertainment with which the direc- 

tors of television had been enlivening us. Mr. 

‘Norman Collins’s reply, in which he enume- 
rated a catalogue of dramas free from horror to 
which listeners had been treated, did not ex- 
plain why these had increasingly been domi- 
nated by a series of Grand Guignol exhibitions 
which reached their climax in a play dealing 
with the French resistance movement under 
Nazi occupation containing such revolting inci- 
dents that it was difficult to say whether chil- 
dren or their elders were likely to be the more 
appalled. It was this play which produced Lord 
Morrison’s letter, and The Times did an admir- 
able service in giving the publicity which 
brought these terrors to an end. 

Aristotle said that Medea must not kill her 
children upon the stage. We seem to have 
travelled far from Aristotle’s moderate injunc- 
tion. Even Shakespeare, while he spares the eyes 
of Little Arthur, does not shrink from the stab- 
bing to death of Master Macduff, and though we 
May excuse him the meal which Titus Androni- 
cus made of his offspring on the grounds that he 
probably did not write the play, the blinding of 
Gloucester is a classical faux pas, and the final 
corpse-strewn scene of Hamlet, and even the 
strangulation of Desdemona with her subse- 
quent momentary resuscitation, might not have 
won Aristotle’s enthusiastic approval. Aris- 
totle’s dictum that a tragecy should purge 
through pity and terror is right; physical 
violence appeals only to the nerves, and is 
only legitimate if sublimated by the dramatist. 


The mere death by Othello’s hands of Desde- 
mona would be intolerable by itself, but as the 
climax of a drama bathed in sublime poetry 
and elevation of thought it gives no offence. It 
should be noted that we were on more danger- 
ous ground when that scene was televised by 
itself by the actors of the Comédie Frangaise in 
somewhat curious honour of the visit of the 
French President to Buckingham Palace. And 
still more recently London has been doubtful 
whether the crucifixion near an ant-hill of Celia 
Coplestone is tolerable—Edinburgh had been 
previously seriously disturbed—even though 
reported in classical style through the mouth of 
a ‘messenger’. It is true that the high paths of 
repentance and self-abnegating duty on which 
Celia had set out from the psychiatrist’s con- 
sulting-room, and the super St. Joan character 
which she had somewhat startlingly assumed, 
softens the way and sanctifies her alarming end. 
But as we are not shown her on the way to 
redemption, it comes too suddenly and seems 
too incongruous with the Somerset Maugham 
surroundings from which she started to be 
sufficiently convincing or relieved by the anti- 
septic of poetry and tragic grandeur. 
Television is capable of such splendid work 
and influence that it is imperative that it 
should provide the right type of programme. 
The B.B.C. wireless programmes have from the 
start erred if anything on the side of prudence; 
it is the more curious that television, so much 
more vivid and graphic in its appeal, should 
have developed, we hope only for a time now 
past, a flesh-creeping department. The normal 
healthy adult does not want to be aghasted in 








Der Maler 


Which was the story’s point. But don’t crowd in; 
There is something in human nature that takes fright 
And flies into postures the moment eyes look on. 
I have no business here. Let me descend. 
Cancel the revelation. 
Yet I have dreamed 
All human experience in the crook of a hand, 
And, failing to set this down, I am ashamed. 


III 
The cracked glass will not ring; it cuts the lip. 
Oh I lament, I lament the need for sleep, 
For life will never be long enough, never enough 
To learn about light or balance of shape and shape, 
And the mind turns slowly, heavily, in the grave, 
Dragged down to darkness, separate as a ghost. 
What if it rise no more prepared to trust 
The negligent eye, the hand’s incompetence? 
I should know this trap by now, long should have passed 
To patience above this panic petulance, 
But still like one who scrambles at the feast 
Shove away frequently the bidden guest. 
(Peace to such frailties now, forgive yourself 
For no one else will, and the hand must rest, 
The world must have its due—and not by half.) 
Art is devotional, truly, whether or not 
We find a name for That we celebrate 
(For truth is difficult, its echo lies). 
Here may be curious gods, but purest rite; 
All you who adored the Impossible with your days 
I call to witness, crouched in this bare house 
With the jumble of age about me and no prize. 
All that a man can do and in good heart 
Shall be demanded further in life’s praise; 
All that a man can do, and in good heart, 
Though he ebb on the world’s grief that for ever dies; 
All, and in good heart also, though the eyes 
Confuse the conception and the hand destroys. 
The object alone, and clearly. I have seen 
So gentle victory in a face of pain 
That life will never be long enough, never enough 
To learn what is possible to the reach of man. 


But this is the fear that hoods the heart of the age: 
That time may test our love and fault our courage. 








conc 











Public Taste in the Cinema 


By SIR SIDNEY HARRIS, C.B., G.V.O. 


PRESIDENT OF THE BRITISH BOARD OF FILM CENSORS 


ANYONE who has seen a number of first-class 
films, and who, encouraged to pay more visits 
to the cinema, feels some disappointment at the 
general level of the entertainment offered to the 
public, may be inclined to blame the producers. 
In this he will be wrong. Most producers would 
rather make good films than bad, and so would 
the directors, script-writers, camera-men, and 
all the other highly-qualified craftsmen who 
are employed in partnership in this sphere of 
creative activity. But films are expensive things 
and no producer, however high his artistic am- 
bition, can afford to make films which bring no 
adequate financial return for the risk. The box- 
office is the court of appeal, and it is the recep- 
tive capacity of the audience which will deter- 
mine in the long run whether they see good 
films or bad. 

It is therefore highly important that more 
attention should be given to the film as a 
medium of artistic expression. For those who 
wish to learn or teach a useful beginning may 
be made by a comparison between the theatre 
and the cinema. 

The success of a stage play depends on three 
elements: the work of the playwright, the work 
of the actor, and the receptive qualities of the 
audience; and what is important to bear in 
mind, the play depends mainly on hearing and 
not on vision. 

The first element—the work of the drama- 
tist—is of course the most important because 
the artistic value of the play when acted de- 
pends on the creative work of an individual, 
like a painting, a piece of sculpture, or a musi- 
cal composition. This creative idea should 
dominate the production of the play, and no 
self-respecting dramatist would tolerate the 
manipulation of his creation to suit the whims 
of the manager who produces it. 

Secondly, the actor must interpret the play 
so as to carry out the ideas of the dramatist. In 
this direction there is room, as we all know, for 
variations of interpretation within the main 
concept of the play as created by the dramatist. 
The best-known example of such variation is 
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the play of Hamlet. How many different inter- 
pretations of Hamlet have we all seen and how 
many more are there likely to be in the years to 
come; and yet the play itself remains un- 
changed. An interesting example of a minor 
kind may be found in a recent play. When 
Ralph Richardson and Peggy Ashcroft sur- 
rendered the principal parts in The Heiress, the 
father and daughter were played by Godfrey 
Tearle and Wendy Hiller. According to the 
critics the character of both father and daughter 
differed from the original conception without 
destroying the psychological interest of the play. 

Thirdly, the audience must be receptive and 
not passive. Mr. Darlington, the Dramatic 
Critic of the Daily Telegraph, has emphasized 
this point in his book, The Actor and his Audience, 
one of the main themes of which is that great 
acting depends on co-operation between the 
actor and his audience. Without a sympathetic 
and appreciative audience great acting in his 
view would be likely to perish. He points out 
that Shakespeare’s audience must have been 
theatre-wise to a degree that playgoers of the 
present age must regard with envy. 


‘The progress [he says] from Love’s, 
Labour ’s Lost to Hamlet could only have been 
made possible in eleven years by the readi- 
ness and ability of the audience to develop 
its own powers at the same rate. Shakespeare 
—and of course the other writers of his day, 
though to a smaller extent—made huge 
demands on the powers of his audience and 
the popularity of his plays shows that he did 
not make them in vain.’ 


The great actor responds to the mood of his 
audience. This is perhaps one of the reasons 
why we enjoy a play much more when we hear 
it in a crowded house; it is an example of ‘joy 
in widest commonalty spread’. On the other 
hand, an apathetic audience may have a de- 
pressing effect on the actor, and even minor 
acts of bad manners, such as coughing, may 
prove disturbing to him as well as to the 
audience. 
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Though the essence of the play is auditory we 
are provided in modern times with more or less 
elaborate scenic background; but as is well 
known the Greek tragedians and the Eliza- 
bethan dramatists largely dispensed with 
scenery; they relied on the spoken word and 
the imagination of their audience. Shakespeare 
(as Mr. Darlington again points out), who 
knew nothing of settings and little enough of 
properties, supplied his own scenery, as in the 
chorus at the beginning of each Act of Henry the 


Fifth: 
O do but think 

You stand upon the rivage and behold 

A city upon the inconstant billows dancing; 

For so appears this fleet majestical 

Holding due course to Harfleur. Follow, 
follow! 

Grapple your minds to sternage of this navy; 

And leave your England, as dead midnight 
still, 

Guarded with grandsires, babies, and old 
women. 

Work, work your thoughts, and therein see a 


siege: 
Behold the ordnance of their carriages, 
With fatal mouths gaping on girded Har- 
fleur. 


The Elizabethan audience did follow, did 
grapple their minds, and did work their 
thoughts, just as Shakespeare expected them 
to do. 

A final fact to remember about the stage play 
is that its limits are a room, the fourth wall of 
which is open to the audience. Its scope is 
restricted to the action which can be presented 
within these limits. Hence the unities which 
Aristotle prescribed—one main action repre- 
sented as occurring at one time and in one place. 
Though these unities are not always observed 
they are in the main the guiding principles of 
all good plays. 

The cinema is not so prescribed. A remark 
by the late Mr. James Agate sums up the differ- 
ence in a memorable phrase: “The essence 
of the theatre is that everything is happen- 
ing in a small artificially lighted box: the 
essence of the cinema is that it has the whole 
daylight world to play about in.’ But the 
breadth of the film’s horizon may be a snare 
unless the fundamental basis of its medium is 


borne in mind. Unlike the theatre, the cinema 
is primarily visual; and to understand this it is 
wise to return in memory to the days of the 
silent film which has been described as the 
cinema’s golden age. The early silent films 
were content to represent reality. They were 
little more than a series of moving pictures seen 
through the eye of a camera. After the novelty 
had worn off they seemed to be no more capable 
of artistic expression than the average still 
photograph. It was D. W. Griffith (a well- 
known American producer) who first realized 
the importance of the technique known as film 
editing or constructive editing. The celluloid 
film is particularly well suited to this process 
because it can be cut at any point desired and 
quickly joined together. By this method 
Griffith was able to construct the story he 
wished to present in an entirely new way, build- 
ing up the sequences so as to stimulate the 
imagination of the spectator. The films which 
Griffith produced had a world-wide reputation. 
This method of film editing was studied and 
developed by the Russians who used it under 
the name of montage. 

Although there has been a multitude of books 
about the cinema and films generally, few of 
them have been concerned with the craft of 
film-making. Until recently the best-known 
books were written by Russians—Pudovkin 
and Eisenstein, and by a German—Arnheim. 
But now the gap has been admirably filled in 
England by Mr. Ernest Lindgren, the Curator 
of the National Film Library, whose book The 
Art of the Film, published in 1948, should be 
read by all who are interested in the subject. 

Mr. Lindgren quotes from Pudovkin’s book 
on Film Technique a striking example of what 
can be achieved by film editing: 

‘Kuleshov and I made an interesting ex- 
periment. We took from some film or other 
several close-ups of the well-known Russian 
actor Mosjukhin. We chose close-ups which 
were static and which did not express any 
feeling at all—quiet close-ups. We joined 
these close-ups, which were all similar, with 
other bits of film in three different combina- 
tions. In the first combination the close-up 
of Mosjukhin was immediately followed by 
a shot of a plate of soup standing on a table. 
It was obvious and certain that Mosjukhin 
was looking at the soup. In the second com- 
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bination the face of Mosjukhin was joined to 
shots showing a coffin in which lay a dead 
woman. In the third the close-up was fol- 
lowed by a shot of a little girl playing with a 
funny toy bear. When we showed the three 
combinations to an audience which had not 
been let into the secret the result was terrific. 
The public raved about the acting of the 
artist. They pointed out the heavy pensive- 
ness of his mood over the forgotten soup, 
were touched and moved by the deep sorrow 
with which he looked on the dead woman, 
and admired the light and happy smile with 
which he surveyed the girl at play. But we 
knew that in all three cases the face was 
exactly the same.’ 


Pudovkin goes on to say: 


‘But the combination of various pieces of 
varying length is effective in the same way as 
the combination of various lengths in music, 
by creating the rhythm of the film and by 
means of their varying effect on the audience. 
Quick short pieces rouse excitement, while 
long pieces have a soothing effect.’ 


Eisenstein explained how the film artist must 
represent what he wishes to portray by a 
series of images on the screen in a similar 
fashion to the method by which a poet builds 
up word-pictures. Eisenstein took illustrations 
for this theme not only from the Russian poet 
Pushkin but also from Milton; indeed, he 
describes Paradise Lost as a first-rate school in 
which to study audio-visual relationships. One 
of his illustrations is taken from Book VI, in 
which the approach of the Host of Satan is 
described : 

At last 

Far in th’ Horizon to the North appeared 

From skirt to skirt a fiery region, stretch’d 

In battailous aspect, and nearer view 

Bristl’d with upright beams innumerable 

Of rigid spears and helmets thronged, and 

shields 

Various, with boastful argument portraid, 

The banded powers of Satan hasting on 

With furious expedition. .. . 


Note the words ‘and nearer view’; for as 
Eisenstein points out, Milton seems to have 
anticipated the film artist by a cinematographic 
instruction to change the camera set-up, a 


method with which the cinema has made us 
all familiar. Milton was particularly fond of 
describing battle scenes and the movement of 
armies—scenes which suit themselves to film 
treatment because the film is essentially an art 
of movement. 

There must be many good examples of these 
audio-visual relationships in the rich mines of 
English poetry, and incidentally the tracing of 
them is a good exercise in the study of film 
technique. Keats certainly had.a remarkable 
visual imagination. Take the second stanza of 
the Ode to Autumn, in which there is a vivid 
picture of Autumn personified : 


Who has not seen thee oft amid thy store? 

Sometimes whoever seeks abroad may find 

Thee sitting careless on a granary floor, 

Thy hair soft-lifted by the winnowing wind: 

Or on a half-reaped furrow sound asleep, 

Drowsed with the fume of poppies, while thy 
hook 

Spares the next swathe and all its twined 
flowers: 

And sometimes like a gleaner thou dost keep 

Steady thy laden head across a brook; 

Or by a cider press, with patient look, 

Thou watchest the last oozings hours by hours. 


Think, too, of the fourth stanza of the Ode on 
a Grecian Urn, which must surely have been 
written soon after Keats had seen such an urn 
in the British Museum: 


Who are these coming to the sacrifice? 

To what green altar, O mysterious priest, 
Lead’st thou that heifer lowing at the skies, 
And all her silken flanks with garlands drest? 
What little town by river or sea-shore, 

Or mountain built with peaceful citadel 

Is emptied of its folk this pious morn? 

And little town, thy streets for evermore 
Will silent be; and not a soul, to tell 

Why thou art desolate, can e’er return. 


Another example may be taken from a novel, 
because the art of the cinema is in many respects 
more akin to the novel than the stage play. 
Where could you find a better word picture of 
a little boy’s impressions in a village church 
than in the early pages of David Copperfield? 

‘Here is our pew in church. What a high- 


backed pew! With a window near it, out of 
which our house can be seen, and is seen 
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many times during the morning’s service by 
Peggoty, who likes to make herself as sure as 
she can that it’s not being robbed, or is not in 
flames. But though Peggoty’s eye wanders, 
she is much offended if mine does, and frowns 
to me as I stand upon the seat, that I am to 
look at the clergyman. But I can’t always 
look at him; I know him without the white 
thing on and I am afraid of his wondering 
why I stare so, and perhaps stopping the 
service to inquire, and what am I to do? It’s 
a dreadful thing to gape, but I must do some- 
thing. I look at my mother, but she pretends 
not to see me. I look at a boy in the aisle, and 
he makes faces at me. I look at the sunlight 
coming in at the open door through the 
porch and there I see a stray sheep—I don’t 
mean a sinner, but mutton—half making w 
his mind to come in to church. I feel that if 
I looked at him any longer, I might be 
tempted to say something out loud ; and what 
would become of me then? I look up at the 
monumental tablets on the wall, and try to 
think of Mr. Bodgers late of this parish, and 
what the feelings of Mrs. Bodgers must have 
been, when affliction sore, long time Mr. 
Bodgers bore, and physicians were in vain. 
I wonder whether they called in Mr. Chillip, 
and he was in vain; and if so, how he likes to 
be reminded of it once a week? 

‘I look from Mr. Chillip, in his Sunday 
neckcloth, to the pulpit, and think what a 
good place it would be to play in, and what 
a castle it would make, with another boy 
coming up the stairs to attack it, and having 
the velvet cushion with the tassels thrown on 
his head. In time my eyes gradually shut up; 
and from seeming to hear the clergyman 
singing a drowsy song in the heat, I hear 
nothing, until I fall off the seat with a crash 
and am taken out more dead than alive by 


Peggoty.’ 


What a gift this little scene is to the film artist; 
how easy it would seem to be to translate this 
picture in words into the visual images of the 
screen, the camera moving from Peggoty to 
David, to the clergyman, to the Bodgers monu- 
ment, to Mr. Chillip, and to the sheep trying to 
enter the church, and so on. But it is precisely 
at this point of composition that the aesthetic 
sense and skill of the director of a film comes in. 


He may have at his disposal a fine story told by 
a talented writer and a wonderful flexible 
instrument in the modern camera, which can 
move at will, recording shots from near or far, 
up or down, or ‘panning’—that is to say, moving 
across the field of vision, so as to get every 
possible effect or detail; and the lighting of the 
scene can be infinitely varied according to 
need. But without brilliant editing the resulting 
picture on the screen may be flat and uninter- 
esting. It is for this reason that the art of the film 
rests largely with the director of the film and 
not with the script-writer or the actor. Unlike 
the stage play, which mainly depends on the 
dramatist, supported, as has been said, by the 
actor and the audience, the production of a 
film is an affair of partnership in which the 
skills of many craftsmen and technicians must 
be drawn upon. 

Another difference between the cinema and 
the theatre is that the actor in the film plays 
a more subordinate part than in the theatre, 
although the star system would appear to prove 
the contrary. The film actor cannot give his own 
unaided interpretation of the character he is 
portraying, but he must subordinate his work 
to the requirements of the director. Good acting 
is, of course, an asset to any film, but it must be 
in harmony at every point with the director’s 
conception of what the story needs. A story is 
told of Elisabeth Bergner’s husband, who was 
the director of the pictures in which she ap- 
peared, that when he was asked who were the 
best screen actors, his reply was: ‘Dogs and 
children, but don’t tell my wife.’ Such an 
apparent paradox finds some confirmation in 
the production of some admirable films which 
have relied on non-professional actors, or have 
reduced the professional element to a mini- 
mum; and also in the fact that children can 
play important parts under skilled direction. 

The art of the film has great potentialities. 
We have it on the authority of the recently 
published report of the Government Committee 
on Children and the Cinema, which criticizes 
the standard of films shown to children, that 
‘It is generally recognized that the cinema has 
almost unrivalled power to enrich and delight 
the mind, and can be a great cultural medium 
as well as a source of fun and entertainment’. 
It can almost vie with the estimation in which 
Polonius held the players ‘either for tragedy, 
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comedy, history, pastoral-comical, historical- 
pastoral, tragic-historical, tragical-comical- 
historical-pastoral, scene individual or poem 
unlimited: Seneca cannot be too heavy nor 
Plautus too light.’ 

It is important, therefore, that the vast 
audience which throngs the cinema every day 
should appreciate the inheritance which is 
theirs, and should learn to discriminate be- 
tween films which are good or bad artistically 
as well as between the truth or falsity of the 
values they set forth. This may be a long-term 
project and it must clearly start with the young 
people who will be the future patrons of the 
cinema. The teaching of film appreciation can- 
not be neglected if the standard of entertain- 
ment in the cinema is to reach the highest 
level; and it is not unconnected, as has been 
suggested above, with the appreciation of 
English literature, whether poetry, drama or 
novel. In an international study on The Recrea- 
tional Cinema and the Young, which was published 
by the League of Nations in 1938, emphasis 
was placed on the need for the teaching of film 
appreciation in schools. Fortunately this policy 
is now being pursued by the National Commit- 
tee for Visual Aids in Education which was set 
up in 1946; and in their magazine, issued in 


January of this year, Mr. Denis Forman, 
Director of the British Film Institute, ends an 
article with these wise words: 


‘The only certain method of improving 
the quality of the films we see is surely by 
equipping the new generation with a sharper 
critical sense and a truer set of film values. 
It is a long-term plan but it is the only sure 
one; we do not want our film industry im- 
proved synthetically from above, but rather 
through the insistent demand of the audience 
itself.’ 

Need we be unduly pessimistic about the 
difficulty of raising public taste in the cinema? 
One of the most remarkable signs of the times 
is the awakened interest in music which has 
taken place in the last ten or fifteen years. 
Young people flock to concerts of classical 
music as if to a league match, and this love of 
music is found among all classes alike; the 
same sort of appreciation of things of the spirit 
is shown in the love of young people for the 
opera, the ballet, and the theatre. There is good 
reason to hope that this tide of cultivated 
imagination will in due course flow over into 
the cinema and encourage the production of 
films of high merit. 


Coelum non animum 


HEN back in Africa you see those stars 
Which I in this old world have never seen, 
Your window is the same, your prison-bars 
The same which men have pressed since men have been, 
Nor does a southern heaven make different 
The peering of the prisoner for that light 
Which some (so mixed with some rare element) 
Descry through roughest hours of earthly night, 
And most catch fitfully. In this our quest 
Each man must be his own astronomer, 
ut Himself his telescope, and he sees best 
AS Who watches steadily and makes no stir: 
He sees the light—he sees it—it is gone. 
9 What though? The light is there—the light has shone. 


h H. M. MARGOLIOUTH 
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The Contribution of Ezra Pound 


By ROBERT A. HUME 


UNIVERSITY OF NEVADA 


I 
ONE may wonder what Ezra Pound might say 
of the fact that his name connotes treason and 
madness to many of his countrymen, but poetry 
to only a few. The first connotation can doubt- 
less be justified, though truth bids one re- 
member that Pound was never brought to 
legal judgement for his war-time broadcasts 
on behalf of Fascism ; and kindness may suggest 
that his conduct grew partly from that mental 
illness which, established through the testimony 
of four experts, now confines him to St. Eliza- 
beth’s Hospital in Washington, D.C. The 
second connotation can also be justified, and 
one may regret that it is the slighter of the two 
in a world where treason and madness are 
familiar and poetry is strange. Whatever the 
misdeeds and misfortunes of Ezra Pound, his 
service to literature has been signal. 

Only an extensive study could do more than 
merely cite Pound’s multifarious activities 
during that period from 1908, when he arrived 
in Europe at the age of twenty-three as one 
of America’s most contentious expatriates, 
to 1920, when he terminated residence in 
England, a nation that he labelled ‘an old 
bitch gone in the teeth’. Aesthetic affinities 
drew him initially to the Troubadours, 
especially to Arnaud Daniel of twelfth-century 
Provence, who used the musical phrase as a 
rhythmic sequence, and thus indicated one 
mode of escape from the iambic tyranny of 
standard English verse. Pound’s first volume, 
A Lume Spento (Venice, 1908), showed here and 
there the delicate attention to rhyme and 
assonance, the lightness and continuous move- 
ment, the subtle phrasal shiftings, and the 
beguilingly archaic flavour seldom to be absent 
from his early verse: 

Though thou well dost wish me ill 
Audiart, Audiart, 

Where thy bodice laces start 

As ivy fingers clutching through 


Its crevices, 
Audiart, Audiart, 


Stately, tall and lovely tender 
Who shall render 
Audiart, Audiart, 
Praises meet unto thy fashion? 
Here a word kiss! 
Pass Ion.... 


The title of his second volume (Personae, 
published early in 1909 in London, shortly 
after his moving there from Italy) furnishes the 
clue to one of his fundamental theories of com- 
position. As R. P. Blackmur has noted, persona, 
etymologically, was ‘something through which 
sounds were heard, and thus a mask. .. .” Much 
of Pound’s poetry, early and late, is presented 
to the reader as a specific disguise that the 
artist has seen fit to assume and speak through. 
One mask that has proved to be particularly 
wearable is that of the dramatic monologue, 
borrowed from Browning and skilfully adapted 
by Pound in such striking poems as Cino, Ballad 
of the Goodly Fere, A Villonaud: Ballad of the 
Gibbet, Pierre Vidal Old, and Sestina: Altaforte. A 
full survey of the early period would also show 
his indebtedness to other relatively modern 
figures, among them Whitman, Swinburne, 
Rossetti, and Lionel Johnson. 

Pound’s spectacular and, I fear, easily for- 
gotten services over two decades as prime 
agitator for poetry in the Anglo-American 
world probably had their inception during his 
early months in London, when he attached 
himself to that group of young writers and 
critics inspired by T. E. Hulme. Their con- 
scious revolt against the lingering influence of 
Tennyson and ‘that doddard Palgrave’, and 
their personal discovery of the French sym- 
bolists and of exotic forms like the tanka and 
haikai, leading toward vers libre, ‘Imagisme’, 
and the whole modern movement, should be a 
standard part of literary history. Pound’s study 
of Guido Cavalcanti (c. 1250-1300), whose 
sonnets and ballate he translated in 1912, 
perhaps served him as transition to the growing 
insistence on images both integral and clear 
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and helped qualify him for the leading role he 
soon was filling: by such volumes as Exultations 
(1909), Canzoni (1911), Ripostes (1912), Cathay 
(1915), Lustra (1916), and Personae: The Col- 
lected Poems (1926), he became the poet’s poet. 
In the Dial for January 1928 Eliot asserted: 
‘I cannot think of any one writing verse, of our 
generation and the next, whose verse (if any 
good) has not been improved by the study of 
Pound’s.’ 

Cathay derived directly from the oriental 
translations of the American @cholar Ernest 
Fenollosa (1853-1908). In terms of composi- 
tional theory, Fenollosa’s chief gift to Pound 
was the concept of the ideogram, suggesting the 
transmission of an image or idea not verbally 
but concretely and actively. Concerning this 
subject the occidental reader is likely to feel 
diffident, though Pound has striven persistently 
to give the method, as he conceives it, exposi- 
tion. He has asserted, for example (Guide io 
Kulchur, 1938), that ‘the ideogramic method 
consists of presenting one facet and then another 


‘ until at some point one gets off the dead and 


desensitized surface of the reader’s mind, onto a 
part that will register’. Obviously, however, it 
would seem to depend somewhat on the artist 
himself whether the consequence of this 
technique is a cluster or a clutter. 

The two works that conclude Pound’s 


_ London period can also be given only allusion. 


Homage to Sextus Propertius (1917) is remarkable 


‘ not for revealing scholarship in Pound as a 


Latinist but for its speed and life. What English 
readers, especially, may think of a rendering 
for (say) quamve bibistis aquam as ‘what water 
has mellowed your whistles ?’—with a resultant 
ambiguity between serious language and slang 
—may well be wondered. Nevertheless the 
mask of Propertius as worn by Pound is ani- 
mated and diverting; and one may argue that 
the vitality of the translation is a higher tribute 
to the Umbrian author than pedantic fidelity 
would have been. 

Hugh Selwyn Mauberley (1920) shows Pound 
wearing a very thin mask, since the poems 
under this title, though dedicated to one lost in 
the First World War, are his own mordant 
farewell to London. Here at last Pound seems 
to be concerned equally with subject-matter 
and technique, and the result is often finely 
brittle: 
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Faun’s flesh is not to us, 

Nor the saint’s vision. 

We have the press for wafer; 
Franchise for circumcision. 


Warren Ramsey points out that the verses 
in this group exhibit in imagery and design the 
effects of Pound’s study of Laforgue, whom he 
had written about and translated by 1918. 
One observes Laforgue’s tricks of the cliché sar- 
castically employed, the literary allusion, and 
occasionally what Ramsey calls ‘an ironic 
sparkle of grandeur’ to be set off against 
mediocre images elsewhere in the poem. One 
may add that many lines are tinged with the 
self-destructive irony characteristic of Laforgue, 
yielding the ambivalent effect that the subject 
is at once praised and ridiculed. The poems 
reveal also some of that element that Pound, 
after reading Laforgue, had named logopoeia 
or ‘the dance of the intellect among words’. 
If Pound falls short of the dramatic incisiveness 
of Eliot, who at this time was studying the same 
masters, and achieves a less authoritative idiom 
in denouncing contemporary Philistinism, he 
nevertheless submits in Mauberley some of the 
most cutting lines in modern poetry. 


II 

Thus by his thirty-fifth year Pound had 
successively dedicated himself to the Trouba- 
dours, the medieval Italians, the Chinese, the 
Imagistes, the Symbolists, and the classics. All 
in all, his art showed the progression but not 
the fusion of his several enthusiasms. Observers 
might mark the excitable, uncatalogued quality 
of his mind that had led him into numerous 
obsessions rather than to the ordered absorp- 
tion of a single unified tradition, and might ask 
whether his next endeavours would continue 
the miscellaneous pattern or would consist in 
an effort to synthesize. They might ask, also, 
whether Pound would continue to be pre- 
occupied mainly with technique, or would 
prove himself capable, in the fashion of the 
greater poets, of an inclusive appraisal of the 
human predicament. The Cantos, on which he 
had made tentative beginnings as early as 1917, 
seem to indicate a decision to bring his skills 
and ideas together into one vast work. 

The scheme of the Cantos cannot be deftly 
stated. As Yeats remarked in his introduction 
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to The Oxford Book of Modern Verse (1936): 
‘Ezra Pound has made flux his theme; plot, 
characterization, logical discourse, seem to 
him abstractions unsuitable to a man of his 
generation.’ Yeats went on to observe that in 
the forty-one cantos published by that date, 
out of the intended total of a hundred, one 
could detect the metamorphosis of Dionysus 
and the descent of Odysseus into Hades repeat- 
ing themselves in various disguises, ‘always in 
association with some third that is not re- 
peated’. He went on to protest, however, that 
he could actually discover ‘merely exquisite or 
grotesque fragments’ and not that the sundry 
parts had been brought into relationship. 

Pound early told his readers that the Cantos 
are broadly fugal, with subject, response, and 
counter-subject. Later he referred to his poem 
as a Commedia. ‘We were told’, notes Louis 
Untermeyer wryly, ‘that the Greek, Renais- 
sance, and First World War episodes are the 
Inferno; the history of money and banking form 
the Purgatorio; the climactic finale (still un- 
written) will represent the Paradiso.’ In a letter 
to the New English Weekly for 11 May 1933, 
Pound asserts: ‘If the reader wants three cate- 
gories he can find them . . . in: permanent, 
recurrent, and merely haphazard or casual.’ 
Blackmur suggests another classification: first, 
the literary monument (Homer, Ovid, Dante, 
&c.); secondly, history (the Medici, the 
Malatesta, John Adams, &c.); and, thirdly, 
journalism (Mrs. Kreffle, Baldy Bacon, &c.). 

Any serious reader of the Cantos will probably 
concede some pertinence to each of these sug- 
gestions. He may even apply all of them, 
recognizing that complex works of art—say 
Moby Dick or Ulysses—can move simultaneously 
on several levels; but he will probably decide, 
too, that none of the suggestions provides more 
than a partial clue to the total design and 
meaning. 

Reckoning myself as a fairly typical reader, 
whose experiences ought to have representa- 
tive value, I should like to submit here a 
sketchy account of my recent perusal of the 
eighty-four Cantos now in print. Since I had 
encountered most of them before and had read 
some criticisms touching them, this cannot be, 
unfortunately, a recital of first impressions; it 
should suggest, nevertheless, some of the re- 
wards and perplexities in store for one who 


tries to read Pound’s major work naively and 
without prejudice. 

I recognized, as on an earlier occasion, that 
most of Canto I is a translation out of the 
eleventh book of the Odyssey, and again I found 
the lines brilliant and exciting, noting that 
Pound employs phrasal units and alliterations 
reminiscent of Anglo-Saxon: 


And then went down to the ship, 

Set keel to breakers, forth on the godly sea, and 

We set up mast and sail on that swart ship, 

Bore sheep aMard her, and our bodies also 

Heavy with weeping, and winds from stern- 
ward 

Bore us out onward with bellying canvas, 

Circe’s this craft, the trim-coifed goddess. . . . 


And so on through Odysseus’ converse with 
Elpenor and others in the land of the dead, and 
the prophecy of Tiresias. Suddenly then, with- 
out break, appears: 


Lie quiet Divus. I mean, that is Andreas Divus, 
In officina Wecheli, 1538, out of Homer. 


I realized, necessarily, that without transition 
Pound had swung me from Homeric time into 
the late Renaissance. Luckily I remembered 
Pound’s essay on Translators of Greek, reprinted 
in Make It New (1934), wherein he reports that 
‘in the year of grace 1906, 1908, or 1910 I 
picked from the Paris quais a Latin version of 
the Odyssey by Andreas Divus Justinopolitanus 
(Parisiis, In officina Christiani Wecheli, 
MDXXXVIII). . . ’. The lines thus show 
Pound momentarily dropping his mask, and 
his poetry, to yield credit in the form of a 
bibliographical note kept integral with the 
text; his translation from Homer is second- 
hand. The canto concludes with a kind of 
invocation to the goddess of love and beauty. 
I inferred something of an epic intention and 
gathered, further, Pound’s resolve to summon 
up the dead—some great and some trivial—and 
to treat them as practically contemporaneous. 
After noting that the second canto begins 
by mingling swift allusions to Browning and 
Sordello, So-Shu, Picasso’s art, Eleanor of 
Aquitaine, and Homer’s Helen, I observed 
that it proceeds to a translation of Ovid: speci- 
fically, that part from the third book of the 
Metamorphoses where Acoetes tells of finding 
Bacchus. Thus initially the two themes indi- 
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cated by Yeats would seem to be submitted, 
with some suggestion of the third unique 
element. 

Continuing, I found myself agreeing with 
Yeats, however, that the various parts of suc- 
ceeding cantos have no clear relationship. 
Frequently I was impressed by the brilliance 
of certain passages, as that in the fourth canto 
where Pound deftly telescopes in Laforguian 
fashion the Tereus myth with the similar 
Provengal story of Soremonda, whose husband 
Lord Raimon served her with the cooked heart 
of her lover. Here is time as ‘continuous 
present’, the two stories being one. As for the 
less artful confusion elsewhere, however, of 
classic, medieval, renaissance, and modern 
elements, I could only invoke in a general 
way Pound’s ideogramic theory and, more 
explicitly, a now excised passage quoted by 
Blackmur from Canto XI as it originally 
stood : 


And they want to know what we talked 

about? 
de litteris et de armis, praestantibusque 

ingeniis, 

Both of ancient times and our own; books, 
arms, 

And men of unusual genius, 

Both of ancient times and our own, in short, 
the usual subjects 

Of conversation between intelligent men. 


Does the conversational record show a 
critical sensibility? I noted the echo of Eliot 
at the opening of Canto VIII, “These fragments 
you have shelved (shored)’, and recalled also 
the assertion of Pound in his letter to the New 
English Weekly that the Cantos establish a 
hierarchy of values. I decided that one of the 
fragments to be shored is Pound’s re-creation 
of Sigismondo Malatesta, a fifteenth-century 
worthy given copious allusion in Cantos VIII 
to XI. I cannot yield Sigismondo unqualified 
admiration, for though—as presented glim- 
meringly by Pound—he was both poet and 
brave warrior, he also diverted himself with 
rape and murder. Nevertheless I could surmise 
Pound’s high respect for him. Evidently he is 
to be contrasted to such specimens in our own 
time as Baldy Bacon, mentioned in Canto XII, 
who bought up all the copper pennies in Cuba 
and then released them only at a percentage. 


A$ 


Further contrast can result from Canto XIII, 
devoted mostly to admirable sayings by Kung 
or Confucius. By this point, though I could 
still sense elements of that fugal design cited 
by Yeats, and could hypothesize the vague 
presence of an intention comparable to Dante’s 
—‘to array and judge’, as Blackmur puts it, 
‘centuries of years and individuals’—I could 
not help finding irony in the lines: 


And Kung said, and wrote on the bo 
leaves: ; 
If a man have not order within him 
He can not spread order about him... . 


And I was disappointed if mildly entertained 
to find that in Cantos XIV and XV Pound 
drops into his cherished idiom of obscene 
insult against politicians, usurers, and other 
apostles of ugliness and untruth. Canto XVI, 
however, reaches a higher artistic level and 
gives again some evidence of basic pattern, 
with references to the Inferno and episodes from 
the First World War juxtaposed. 

In a rough way the Cantos may be classified 
according to subject-matter and mode of treat- 
ment. Numbers X VII-XXX denounce, amid 
references to people and actions past and 
present, the activities of businessmen, bankers, 
politicians, and others whom the author holds 
guilty for mankind’s wars. In Cantos XXXI- 
LI Pound’s economic obsessions, based in part 
on Major Douglas’s plan for Social Credit, 
emerge increasingly, with an emphasis probably 
not foreseen, however, by Douglas. Though 
modern allusions are more numerous here than 
in earlier cantos, they are still placed against 
allusions to the past; and the present is made 
to suffer in the comparison. Numbers LIII- 
LXII might be called a Chinese series, setting 
up a Confucian ideal of wisdom, serenity, and 
enlightened government and offering a hurried 
chronology of Chinese history from c. 1766 B.c. 
to the fourth decade of the eighteenth century. 
Numbers LXII-LXXI deal with the early 
days of the American republic, with copious 
citing of the deeds and diaries of John Adams, 
beloved of Pound for his criticism of bankers, 
and named ‘pater patriae | the man who at 
certain points | made us | at certain points | 
saved us | by fairness, honesty and straight 
moving... ’. Finally one thus reaches Canto 
LXXIV (numbers LXXII-LXXIII are 
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omitted from the text), first of the Pisan series, 
which concludes with LX XXIV. These last 
are an amazing mixture of allusions to all 
periods, with the contemporary heavily pre- 
dominant. Certain lines out of earlier cantos 
are interestingly echoed, and there are fleeting 
and by now hackneyed diatribes against 
usurers, ‘Jews’, and war-makers. Mainly, how- 
ever, the substance consists of personal remi- 
niscence and of disjointed details of Pound’s 
incarceration, with actual naming of American 
soldiers who guarded his prison-tent; most of 
these, particularly the negroes, he seems to like. 
The prevailing note is pathos; for Pound has 
finally dropped all masks to become little but 
‘a man on whom the sun has gone down’, 
wondering 
. who’s dead, and who isn’t 
and will the world ever take up its course 
again? 
III 

Long before reaching the ultimate line of the 
eighty-fourth canto, I had ceased detecting any 
design except the most casual, though one 
impulse that kept me reading was a curiosity 
to see whether the author might begin to 
achieve a final tying together. Nothing very 
much like this, I believe, has happened, though 
perhaps like Yeats I should suspend judgement 
awaiting the one hundredth canto, should it 
ever appear. So far, however, this poem is an 
astounding salmagundi of casual history, 
literary allusion, perverted economics, and 
personal recollection. It seems to prove not 
that Pound successfully fused the varying 
influences that bore upon him in his novitiate, 
but that he became victim to the spacious dis- 
persal of his enthusiasms. True, some artistic 
unity results from Pound’s remarkable stylistic 
skill, which is probably enough to keep many 
a reader going. As the series advances, how- 
ever, the author shows a dwindling capacity, 
or disposition, to create the vital images that 
his study of Cavalcanti and the symbolists once 
persuaded him were so important to poetry. 
Nor does he successfully employ logopoeia, ‘the 
dance of the intellect among words’; for his 
ideas dart abruptly, rarely dazzlingly, and then 
vanish. That Pound, holding the ideogram 
before him as a modus operandi, may have in- 
tended the scattered total effect is probably not 


enough to placate readers who, while .recog- 
nizing the chaotic quality of experience, feel 
that the chaotic quality of the Cantos is some- 
thing distinct; who may feel, further, that an 
artist should refer to some dignified, self- 
realized theory of the world and so impose by 
his art at least the illusion of order. One can 
honestly surmise that Pound adopted the ‘ideo- 
gramic method’ as a post-rationalistic excuse 
for his own essential and incurable confusion. 
Strong in dislikes, he has few if any large, 
positive concepts. 

I have suggested, nevertheless, that the 
Cantos contain numerous flashes of poetry. 
Such is Pound’s skill, when he chooses to 
employ it, that he sometimes imparts artistry 
to very unpromising subject-matter. Thus one 
can cite not only the fine verses on love, de- 
rived from Cavalcanti, in Canto XXXVI but 
the lines on Usura in Canto XLV, wherein the 
poet comes near to elevating his weird economic 
obsession into a valid symbol of protest against 
materialism, against all that sickens beauty 
and dwarfs the spirit of man. If Pound lacks 
intellectual coherence, he is none the less 
extraordinarily sensitive. In Canto LXXXI, 
one discovers: 


The ant’s a centaur in his dragon world. 
Pull down thy vanity, it is not man 
Made courage, or made order, or made 
grace, 
Pull down thy vanity, I say pull down. 
Learn of the green world what can be thy 
place 
In scaled invention or true artistry, 
Pull down thy vanity, 
Paquin pull down! 
The green casque has outdone thy ele- 
gance.... 


If the much-criticized committee that awarded 
Pound the Bollingen Prize for 1948 had in 
mind this passage and certain others in the 
Pisan Cantos, surely their action is defensible 
in the name of poetry. Nor can they well be 
censured if they chose to isolate parts of a long 
work that has little coherence. 

With few exceptions, among them the pas- 
sage on Usura cited above, Pound fails poetic- 
ally in the Cantos as in his other works when he 
involves himself in controversial matter. One 
can hardly be impressed, politically or aesthetic- 
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ally, by his tribute to Mussolini as ‘the twice 
crucified’, or by the subsequent lines 


Yet say this to the Possum: a bang, not a 
whimper, 
with a bang not a whimper, 


as additional homage to one who, by the circum- 
stantial account, actually died with a blubber. 
Still worse are the copious documentary 
sections wherein neither imagery nor rhythm 
seems to be intended, and such sections come 
early as well as late in the Cantos. Consider 
an excerpt from number XXXIII: 


page 34 of the minutes then they adopted 
another resolution page 42 committee of 
interstate commerce, ask increase of railroad 
rates, said to them: wd. suggest, gentlemen, 
you be careful not to give out anything about 
any discussion of discount rates disturbs 
everybody immediate rush never discuss in 
the newspapers. . . . 


If any lines are more depressing than these 
to the reader in quest of literature, they are 
perhaps those setting forth Pound’s anti- 
Semitic bias. What can be done for Pound here 
except to pity him as one forsaking poetry in 
the name of hatred? For one may say of anti- 
Semitism, much as Emerson said of slavery, 
that ultimately its damage falls most weightily 
upon the oppressor. The point is worth stress- 
ing, in conclusion, because it exposes a funda- 
mental failing in Ezra Pound as man and 
artist. In his opposition to the democratic 
principle Pound necessarily presumes here and 
there in the Cantos to join the ranks of those 
satirists who have impressively attacked man- 


kind. No one has the right or capacity, how- 
ever, to denounce humanity unless first he has 
fully entered into it by a unique intensity of 
insight and emotion. Thus the far-reaching 
clarity of Jonathan Swift’s terrible vision, 
beside which so many other visions become 
distortion or blindness, is explainable by his 
having been himself, willy-nilly, a dramatic 
instance of life’s protest against the inert. Ezra 
Pound’s vision is limited and flawed and must 
remain so, for he lacks the greatness to reach 
a full realization of the human plight that in 
his largest work he presumes to appraise. Filled 
with contempt for what men do, he has small 
comprehension of what they are. At his best he 
shows, as a minor artist can, touching though 
partial sympathies; at his worst he is a cheaply 
arrogant poseur. 

So one lays aside the Cantos, except for their 
occasional lyric flashes and their frequently 
successful essays into lusty humour or sly wit, 
and turns back to the products of their author’s 
less pretentious days, to which this study has 
paid a scarcely adequate homage. Without 
misgivings, one may honour Pound for his fear- 
less battlings on behalf of literature old and 
new, for his passionate endorsement of all who, 
over a long period of years, were trying to 
write clearly and honestly, and for that im- 
pressive handful of brief, separate poems sound- 
ing his own distinct voice while exquisitely 
echoing voices of the talented and half-forgotten 
dead. These are his contribution; and, adapt- 
ing the closing phrases of his Envoi, one dares 
hope that he will have his band of worshippers 
when war and treason have been sifted over 
with oblivion, and change hath broken down 
all things save beauty alone. 


BRANCHES 


Brancu Secretaries are asked again to note 
that in future Proceedings of Branches will be 
reported fully, but once a year only—in the 
Autumn number. Reports already received 
will appear then, and Secretaries, if they have 


not already done so, are invited to send to 
the Editor by 14 September reports of activities 
which have taken place in 1950, or which are 
planned for 1951. 








The Island 
AME the swarthy voyagers 


From a South of dust and perfumed heat. 


An unknown island, green and cool, 
Was soft beneath their feet. 


Month by month the skies had wept, 
The mists had hung; but when they came 
A purged, a bright, a breathing air 

Was rayed with gentle flame. 


They guested seven days. The sun 

Stood golden-clear, but never burned 

The skin of the natives, white as lilies. 
The voyagers returned: 


And cloud gathered, and sleet fell, 

But they adrift remembered only 

A land most fair, from the season’s rage 
Immune, at the world’s end lonely. 


II 
The king’s musician made a song 
For men to hear in the dusty South, 
And still, when music ceased, the word 
Sang from mouth to mouth; 


And thence an airy vision born 

From eye to eye discarnate flew, 

Till, like a ghost assuming flesh, 
To certain shape it grew— 


That lightest fountaining of green, 

That web with tinge of azure spun, 

Rivers and vines, and over all 
That undestroying sun: 


And pale, and tranquil as the gods, 

Tall beings in their ageless prime, 

With brows unfurrowed and with eyes 
That took no care for time. 


III 

Over the salt dividing sea 

Came other men in other ships, 

Nor knew it for the same, this land 
So darkened with eclipse: 
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Valleys of torpid mist and rain, 

No sunrise and no sunset there, 

No count of time; and faces pale, 
Oh! deathly-pale with care. 


North, still north, those voyagers 
No end, no fortunate island, found. 
Some in a fever died, and some 

In the cold sea were drowned: 


And when, not one in ten, they turned 
To the South of perfumed heat and dust, 
Failure was mildew on their minds, 
And on their sword-hilts rust. 
G. ROSTREVOR HAMILTON 


New Light on William Cowper 


By BERNARD MARTIN 


No one disputes the greatness of William 
Cowper as a letter-writer; and, because his 
letters were not written with any thought of 
publication, they are the backbone of every 
biography. Southey made extensive use of 
them, and most modern writers on Cowper 
follow Southey, even to repeating his errors. 

Cowper’s letters are available, but, unfor- 
tunately, most of those written to him were 
destroyed; so that Southey was moved to say: 
‘They whose researches have been among such 
documents know how imperfect the informa- 
tion is that can be gathered from a one-sided 
correspondence.’ But one batch of letters to 
Cowper—thirty-two from John Newton—has 
been locked away in a lawyer’s safe these many 
years. None of Cowper’s biographers has seen 
them, but a few months ago six of the letters 
were sent to a London sale room. They were 
bought by the British Museum, and are now 
catalogued as Egerton MS. 3662. 

These letters are of general interest, includ- 
ing an eye-witness account of the Gordon Riots, 
an accurate forecast of events in the war with 
the American colonies, and an opinion on 
young William Wilberforce; but in this short 
article only those references which throw fresh 
light on Cowper and his friendship with Newton 
are tabulated. 


18 August 1767: Newton has been blamed for 
choosing ‘damp and gloomy’ Orchard Side for 
Cowper to live in at Olney. This letter shows 
(1) that Newton suggested a house at Ember- 
ton; (2) that Orchard Side was the choice of ° 
Mary Newton, who, said her husband, ‘thinks 
it might be made as good a house as this we 
live in, at least’; (3) that Newton invited 
Cowper, Mrs. Unwin, and her daughter, to 
stay at the Vicarage so that they could decide 
for themselves on a house. An unpublished 
diary confirms that they did so. 


10 June 1780: Mentions common friends who 
were under suspicion of being concerned in the 
Gordon Riots. Announces the publication of 
Martin Madan’s Thelephthora, which so upset 
Cowper. Cowper knew how the Newtons 
delighted in comic stories and had written to 
Mary about a runaway horse. Newton said: 
‘We more than smiled at your account of 
F. Freeman’s horse, the faster he ran, the more 
the panniers clatter’d, the more they clattered 
the faster he ran.’ But after laughing, Newton 
turned serious, as was his way: “The close of 
the story made me serious. How many hundred 
miles has my Dear rid behind me in time past, 
without breaking a collar bone. Mercy guarded 
our steps.’ Cowper called Mary Newton’s niece 
‘the laughing lady’, and from this letter it 
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seems the child had just returned to London 
from a visit to Orchard Side. 


21 October 1780: Cowper wrote sometimes of 
his melancholia. In this letter Newton replies 
to Cowper’s complaining: ‘You know wherein 
we differ and I wait for the hour when we shall 
be of one mind, not, I am persuaded by my 
acceding to your present views, but by a happy 
change on your part.’ Newton took the same 
line as did Mrs. Unwin—that Cowper’s delu- 
sion could not be removed by argument because 
it was irrational, and so in correspondence with 
him the subject should be ignored, or men- 
tioned only briefly, and Cowper should be 
encouraged to believe that ‘a Season of clear 
sunshine’ would return in God’s good time. 
This is not to say that Newton’s letters were 
always consistent, or that all his efforts to cure 
Cowper would be approved by a modern 
psychologist. This letter says that Mary ‘is gone 
upon a trudge to find out the Newspaper 
Monger’, on Cowper’s behalf. The postscript 
might have been written by Cowper: “Two 
ducks arriv’d last night, they were I doubt not 
acquaintance of yours, but being dead they 
could not tell us a word about you.’ Newton 
indulged this kind of humour more frequently 
after he became Cowper’s friend, but there are 
instances of it in earlier letters. 


8 December 1780: This letter reveals that 
Newton arranged for Cowper’s polemic poem, 
Anti- Thelephthora, to be published anonymously, 
‘your secret is lock’d up in a strong box of 
which only Mrs. Newton, Mr. Johnson (the 
publisher) and myself have the key’. A fort- 
night later Cowper sent Newton The Progress 
of Error, remarking: ‘Don’t be alarmed, I ride 
Pegasus with a curb.’ This was meant to make 
Newton smile, and no doubt did so, but 
Southey—who did not know Anti-Thelephthora 
had already been published—threw doubt on 
how far Newton encouraged Cowper’s poetry, 
saying, Cowper ‘seems to have thought that 
Mr. Newton might disapprove it’. The com- 


ment shows how far Southey was from under- 
standing the Cowper—Newton friendship. This 
letter contains a message from Mary Newton, 
who shared Cowper’s gardening enthusiasm; 
‘My dear bids me tell you there is advertised a 
sovereign medicine and poyson, in shape of a 
powder, which cures houses and gardens, by 
killing all the insects and vermin which annoy 
them. All Ants and Bugs, All Beetles and Slugs, 
All Earwigs and Weavils, and such kind of 
evils.’ A postscript says: ‘arriv’d to-day at 
Hoxton—Mr. Goose with a note, thanks to 
Mrs. Unwin for both.’ 


22 January 1781: Cowper complained of errors 
in the first proofs of his poems. Newton’s letter 
begins: ‘I delivered your reproof to Mr. John- 
son, he said he would show it to Mr. Alter- 
fortheworse.’ Of The Progress of Error, Newton 
wrote: ‘I believe I have already told you, or at 
least attempted to tell you, how much I am 
pleased with it.’ 

3 February 1781: This letter reports Newton’s 
attempts to expedite the publication of Cow- 
per’s first volume of poems. 


These six letters are insufficient to convey 
anything like a full idea of Newton’s character 
or the quality of his friendship, but they will 
suffice to correct a few errors. It may, or may 
not, be true that Cowper was first drawn to 
Newton by Newton’s religion; it is certainly 
clear from these letters that the friendship was 
bound also with other cords. The sense of 
humour which both men indulged was of the 
same kind, though Cowper had the lighter 
touch; and the poet’s biographers have ignored 
completely the importance of Mary Newton’s 
influence. 

Writers who have been unable to resist the 
rather obvious temptation to picture Newton 
as a foil to the gentle Cowper, have certainly 
blundered ; and even such erudite essays as that 
on Cowper in The Cambridge History of English 
Literature need revision in the light of these 
letters. 
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The Changeling 


. in the dark did I— 
The last stars in the sky, 
Foretelling, ‘Daybreak ’s nigh’, 
Out of the brooding West: 

Safe in my mother’s breast 
Love sheathed my wings in rest. 


Twilight my home was then, 
In this strange world of men; 
And I am happier when 

The sun in flames and light 
Sinks from my dazzled sight, 
Leaving me sleep, and night. 


Old now: only with thee 

My homesick heart can be 

Stilled in like mystery; 

Long did life’s day conceal 

Thy tender dream and spell: 
Now all is well. 


WALTER DE LA MARE 


The Paradoxes of Poetry 


By GORDON SYMES 


A CONTEMPORARY school of American criticism, 
of which Professor Cleanth Brooks’s The Well- 
Wrought Urn will be the best-known exemplar 
in this country, attaches a major value to the 
paradoxical element in poetic structure. Almost 
he seems to be rewriting Wilfred Owen—‘the 
poetry is in the paradox’. Almost, but not quite. 
Rating is given to other elements, too, but 
these (irony, equivocation, the coexistence of 
different attitudes of mind) all make, like para- 
dox, for a total complexity of poetic effect. 
This characteristically modern appreciation 
of complexity has at any rate one entirely 
creditable aspect, that of focusing attention on 
the poems themselves rather than on the poli- 
tical, social, or pathological states of the poets. 
And many readers will applaud the attempt 
to give specific value to those parts of poetic 
creation which reproduce the complexity in- 
herent in every significant experience. No 


reader of integrity is likely to be attracted to 
a poem simply because plausible critics can 
demonstrate a high degree ofsubtlety in it—but 
at the same time readers who enjoy, say, 
Tennyson’s lyric Tears, Idle Tears (and most 
people do, whatever their critical ideology) 
need not feel affronted by an account in Brooks’s 
book of the subtlety and paradox sustaining 
this apparently simple poem. Nothing need be 
taken away; something may be added for the 
rarer kind of reader who ruminates over the 
reasons for his enjoyment. 

A more legitimate objection might concern 
the extent to which Tennyson himself was aware 
of any such subtleties. The subtlety, it might 
be said, is in the eye of the beholder and the 
chances are he will find subtlety in everything. 
To pursue this question further would involve 
examining the whole writer-reader relation- 
ship and the importance of each to the artistic 








process. But it is worth saying here that, since 
it is his special skill with words which makes a 
poet in the first place, he ought always to be 
given credit, so to speak, for the remoter con- 
notations of his words as well as their immediate 
denotations. The reader ought to be able to 
explore these connotations to their farthest 
echoes, as long as he does not superimpose his 
own private associations on them or ‘discover’ 
implications which the poet could not for histo- 
rical reasons have intended. In other words, 
if complex undercurrents can fairly be discerned 
below the surface of a poem, the onus of prov- 
ing that the poet could not have been aware of 
them lies with the objectors—always remem- 
bering, of course, that the choice of words will 
be more or less conscious according to the in- 
dividual poet and that some poets, the Meta- 
physicals for instance or Hopkins in particular, 
are much more interested than others in the 
subterranean affinities and vibrations of words. 

Even so, the danger of importing irony and 
paradox into a poem rather than finding them 
there still remains. The objections to excessive 
paradox-hunting amongst critics have been well 
put by David Daiches, Professor of English at 
Cornell University, in A Study of Literature 
(1949). ‘Nothing is easier’, he says, ‘for a critic 
with any skill at analysis than to maintain that 
no poem can be good unless it is complex and 
paradoxical and then proceed to demonstrate 
the qualities of complexity and paradox in the 
poems he likes and to show their absence in 
those he dislikes. . .. One can always find com- 
plexity in advance if one wishes to find it....’ It 
is the eye of the beholder again. 

To go back to Brooks, it is noticeable that he 
is sometimes using the word ‘paradox’ in a 
looser or larger sense than some people would 
allow. Sometimes he seems to mean something 
better classified as irony or as one of William 
Empson’s seven types of ambiguity. Since the 
concept of paradox is a central one in his 
system, he ought perhaps to have defined it 
more adequately in the beginning. There are in 
fact two fundamental kinds of paradox and 
their effects in poetry are likely to be quite 
different. The first kind embodies a statement 
or idea which is at variance with established 
belief or opinion; this is probably what most 
people expect of the term ‘paradox’. The second 
kind involves a real or apparent internal incon- 
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sistency, a contradiction in terms. This sense of 
paradox might perhaps be stretched to include 
some of the Empsonian ambiguities, such as the 
‘seventh type’, where contradictory elements in 
a poem are said to show a division in the poet’s 
mind. Empson’s classic example of this is Hop- 
kins’s Windhover. He finds in its sestet ‘a clear 
case of the Freudian use of opposites, where two 
things thought of as incompatible, but desired 
intensely by different systems of judgement, 
are spoken of simultaneously by words applying 
to both’. However loath we may be to find irre- 
solution in a poem of which Hopkins himself 
believed highly enough to dedicate it to Christ, 
the self-clashing meanings of the word ‘buckle’, 
the obscurity of ‘dangerous’, the unexpectedly 
violent ‘gall’ and ‘gash’, do impose a most 
poignant strain on the conclusion. The sequence 
is by no means as natural as Hopkins’s prefac- 
ing words ‘No wonder of it’ would suggest. 

It is easy to see that less than conscious para- 
doxes (or ambiguities) of this kind are to be 
regarded and assessed quite differently from 
such straightforward paradox as, say, Donne’s 
‘Death, thou shalt die’. (The subtle critic could, 
of course, find an unresolved conflict in Donne’s 
poem, too. It could be said that Donne’s fear of 
death has not been allayed by his own argu- 
ments in the poem, because at the end of them 
all the strongest argument he can produce 
against Death is death itself, which he has 
been at such pains to discount.) 

But, even at its face value, Donne’s paradox 
is of the second kind—the self-contradiction— 
and this kind is always likely to be more 
startling. Another characteristic seventeenth- 
century example comes from Vaughan’s poem 
The Night. Here, speaking of Nicodemus’s visit 
to Christ by night, and influenced perhaps by 
the paradoxes which invest the original passage 
in St. John, Vaughan writes: 


And, what can never more be done, 
Did at midnight speak with the Sun! 


(He may also perhaps be echoing Donne’s and 
Herbert’s identification of ‘Sun’ and ‘Son’.) 
The paradox is in the notion ‘midnight sun’, 
and by insisting on its uniqueness Vaughan 
clearly intends a paradox of the second kind. 
Night, by definition, means that part of the 
dayg when there is no sun. But curiously 
enough, the ‘midnight sun’ is a well-known 
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Polar phenomenon. It is still preternatural in 
the sense that one does not expect to find the 
sun shining at midnight, but it is not a contra- 
diction in terms, if midnight is defined as a 
particular hour of the day. Whatever Vaughan 
may have intended, ‘midnight sun’ is in fact a 
paradox of the milder first kind, not the second. 

It might be complained that so much pedan- 
try of exposition misses out the poetry. True, 
Vaughan is here using paradox quite deliber- 
ately, but it is the total effect of devotional 
wonder which absorbs and outlasts the para- 
dox. This seems to be the final objection of 
David Daiches (in the book mentioned earlier), 
when he says that critics must beware of postu- 
lating paradox as such as a criterion of poetic 
expression, because as such it has no necessary 
value. 

At first sight this statement seems to settle the 
matter out of hand. Yet there is a sense in which 
paradox is necessary to poetry—the sense that 
paradoxical means unexpected, even if not 
entirely contrary to expectation. To put it an- 
other way, a poem which in its choice of sub- 
ject and of language conforms at every stage 
with the reader’s anticipations is beyond ques- 
tion a bad poem. There are many readers (and 
this accounts in part for the regrettable split in 
poetry readership today) who seem only to 
admire this sort of poem. They call it ‘tradi- 
tional’ and feel at home with it because it 
reproduces forms and thoughts which have 
long since been accepted as ‘poetical’, though 
they may have originated as protests against 
their own time’s staling conventions. It is imita- 
tive verse which degrades tradition into con- 
vention, and poetry cannot afford the lazy and 
complacent readership which thrives on imita- 
tions, whether of Tennyson or Dylan Thomas. 
Poetry ought continually to arouse, arrest, un- 
settle, stimulate, and shock (in the electrical, 
not moral sense), and paradox might be used as 
a convenient summary of the poetic resources 
available for these purposes. When a critic 
praises the use of the ‘apt, unlikely and vitalis- 
ing word’, what else does he mean but paradox 
in this broader sense? Granted he mentions two 
other categories besides ‘unlikely’, but without 
this quality the poet’s word will lose much of 
the force of its aptness and thereby its power to 
Vitalise. 

Many people dislike the idea of paradox 

A4 


being introduced into discussions of serious 
poetry simply because the usual conception of 
paradox confines it to humorous or satirical 
contexts or to dialectic virtuosity—a trick of 
rhetoric or smart conversation. Paradox means 
Oscar Wilde saying ‘I can resist everything 
except temptation’. But this usage is much 
nearer to the Greek comic device, often em- 
ployed by Aristophanes, called paraprosdokian, 
in which the anticipated end (or operative) 
word of a sentence is substituted by one burles- 
quing it. It is also a familiar trick of modern 
American humour. Paradox of this kind may 
be very witty. But it is wit in the urbane 
eighteenth-century sense, epigram and pat 
verbal antithesis, rather than the philosophical 
seventeenth-century sense of digging out and 
co-ordinating the hidden affinities between 
disparate phenomena. 

But paradox in the broader application— 
that of constantly modifying, redirecting, and 
revivifying the reader’s accepted beliefs and 
values, even reinforcing them by an unexpected 
display of the familiar, blending them in a new 
synthesis or testing them against a new, in- 
tenser light or pressure—paradox in this sense 
could easily be shown as a necessary element in 
every great poem. The process can be seen at 
work in the technical field too, The history of 
poetic technique is one of successive modifica- 
tions of established forms which, if they are not 
continually under review, can so quickly be- 
come a muzzle rather than a mouthpiece. So 
we find that technical innovator Edgar Allan 
Poe taking up some space in his Marginalia to 
justify occasional internal rhymes by merit of 
their ‘unexpectedness’, which depends in turn 
on expectedness elsewhere in the poem. Poe 
also invented the ‘re-echoing rhyme’ to ring a 
remarkable new change on old bells by repeat- 
ing a word or phrase but varying its context or 
application. (It is interesting to note that a con- 
temporary of Poe’s, Edward Lear, employed 
a form of re-echoing rhyme—sometimes a 
re-echoing line—in his limericks, achieving 
thereby a whimsical quirk not found in the 
orthodox-rhyme limericks.) 

Consider also the complex modifications of 
traditional rhythms and rhyme exhibited in the 
poetry of this century—and contrast them with 
the short-lived anarchy of ‘free verse’. These 
variations get much of their effect from the 
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massy edifice of time-hallowed form which is 
to be discerned, dimly or clearly, behind and 
through them. This explains exactly the appeal 
of Stephen Spender’s use of what a fellow poet 
has aptly called ‘the ghosts of rhymes’. Simi- 
larly the speech stresses of modern ‘counter- 
point rhythm’ require a formal verse rhythm to 
counterpoint. 

This technical aspect of paradox emphasizes 
the need for an established order before para- 
dox can begin to be effective. It also emphasizes 
the fact that paradox is not necessarily aimed 
at destroying or reversing that order but may 
often reinforce it, as rhyme has been given a 
fresh lease of life by pararhyme. But the whole 
question of established order introduces special 
problems for the poet and demands a special 
kind of perception on his part. More than any- 
one the poet must be acutely sensitive to the 
flux and tempo of social judgements and atti- 
tudes of mind. In him topical insight and 
prophecy must coexist. Besides the vision of 
enduring values which he, as poet, may be 
presupposed to own, he must have an intuitive 
sense of that moment when men’s fluid senti- 
ments harden into order, and, still more, of the 
intensity and angle of that order’s impact upon 
his vision. Major poetry does not follow history 
with a moral—it anticipates it with a warning 
or a benison. So in The Waste Land Eliot suc- 
ceeded in at, once unifying and pointing the 
continuum of collective religious instinct by 
exhibiting its modern collapse. And in Edith 
Sitwell’s latest work the age-old symbols of fire, 
rose, and gold are astonishingly re-created in 
our wretched contemporary lot. 

One might also add a sense of timing, a divi- 
nation of the malleable temperature of men’s 
sympathies and their susceptibility to impres- 
sions of fresh value. Merely to perceive an 
incongruity where history and vision meet (as 
Matthew Arnold found a dead fire at the heart 
of nineteenth-century Christian culture) may 
not be enough. The influence of the leftist 
poetry of the 1930s was largely due to its 
timing; its vision of the economic paradox of 
hunger in prosperity touched off a growing 
dissatisfaction with the post-war hedonism of 
escape. Today neither economic nor political 
paradox would be likely to arouse any such 
response. 

All moral and imaginative order carries 


within itself a germ of atrophy which it is the 
poet’s solemn duty always to oppose. It also 
presents him with a special problem, in that 
paradox in its formal sense is subject to the 
same quasi-natural process. The paradoxes of 
one generation are the truisms of the next and in 
fact all experience is riddled with paradoxes 
which even the less discerning of men have now 
assimilated—paradoxes of the ‘cruel to be kind’ 
variety, or the voluntary servitudes connected 
with war and politics, even the fact that happi- 
ness is not found by looking for it. Profound 
philosophical truths are embodied in household 
tags and slogans. Especially this is so with the 
Christian paradoxes which make Scripture 
memorable. Such a paradox as “The first shall 
be last’ has become an orthodoxy of Christian 
order and a poem celebrating it would run the 
risk of being banal. Conversely, ‘the first shall 
be first’ would appear to the faithful as a violent 
and even profane paradox, though to a non- 
Christian it might be no more than a statement 
of the obvious, not to say a tautology. 

An excellent example of a live and compel- 
ling treatment of such paradoxes comes from 
Herbert’s poem The Collar. A basic paradox of 
this poem is the all-embracing fatherhood of 
God which extends as well to the rebellious as 
to the devout. From it may be elicited a further 
paradox, that there can be no freedom except 
in submission to God. Both ideas are accepted 
and well-known elements of Christian doctrine. 
Yet the argument of the poem develops and 
modifies itself with an immediate and contem- 
porary force which overrules any suggestion 
that the ‘rebellion’ is merely a factitious device 
for dramatizing a foregone conclusion. 

The reader is plunged at once into a pro- 
fession of freedom which is not explicitly anti- 
theistic and which by its generalized lyricism is 
calculated to carry him unquestioningly with it. 


I struck the board, and cried, No more; 
I will abroad. 
What! Shall I ever sigh and pine? 
My lines and life are free; free as the road, 
Loose as the wind, as large as store... . 


Hereafter, the reader is drawn deeper into 
the poem by a persuasive logic of sound as well 
as argument—an ingenious progression of 
repeated or modulated vowels, alliterations, 
internal rhymes and assonances, which unfolds 
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organically from the initial statement of free- 
dom (and which is well worth studying in itself). 
It is only gradually that a note of disintegration 
begins to be detected, with jerkier rhythms and 
the almost hysterical defiance of ‘Call in thy 
death’s-head there . . .’. The reader comes to 
this recognition at precisely the moment when 
the poem turns from the speech to the speaker 
himself: 

But as I raved and grew more fierce and 

wild .... 


Thus the reader discovers simultaneously with 
Herbert that the whole declaration is no more 
than a childish ranting. This realization is con- 
firmed in retrospect by the repetition, near the 
end of the speech, of ‘I will abroad’. The turbu- 
lent insecurity of the later phrase now casts a 
backward shadow over its earlier usage (as 
quoted above), where the context seemed in- 
telligible and sympathetic. Now it is possible to 
see alternative meanings in those first lines. As 
Professor L. C. Knights has noted in an essay 
on Herbert, freedom which is as ‘loose as the 
wind’ is also as incoherent and purposeless. 
Moreover, the conclusion of the poem 


Methought I heard one calling, ‘Child’ ; 
And I replied, ‘My Lord’, 
which at first sight might appear to be an 
arbitrary resolution, is now seen to have been 
brought about most reasonably. 
It is interesting to contrast this with a nine- 
teenth-century poem on a similar theme— 


—Francis Thompson’s The Hound of Heaven. 
Thompson also deals with the paradox of God 
and freedom and in the same metaphor of 
physical escape. But in his poem the paradox is 
set out plainly from the start. It is to some 
extent implicit in his title and certainly in his 
opening line: 

I fled Him, down the nights and down the 

days. 

(No one could suppose, from such a beginning, 
that the poet ever had any hope of escaping.) 
The rest of the poem is simply a series of rheto- 
rical embroiderings on this initial paradox. In 
other words, Thompson’s effects are not those 
of paradox at all. The paradox stands outside 
the poem, to be accepted by the reader as a 
condition of his enjoying the poem. It does not 
grow out of the poem, as Herbert’s does, and 
Thompson may be said to lose force by com- 
parison. 

It is one of the marks of good poetry that its 
revelations spring from the unravelling of a 
poem. It is a sort of dialectic process, reflecting 
a ceaseless curiosity for order through the 
multiplying facets of experience. Donne, whose 
rhythms never rested any more than his reason- 
ing, understood the process. 


On a huge hill, 
Cragged and steep, Truth stands, and he 
that will 
Reach her, about must and about must go, 
And what th’ hill’s suddenness resists, win so. 


The Cobweb 


Wat I and half the universe 

Rode dawnwards on the crest of sleep, 
The wealth within a spider’s purse 

Had snared a world into his keep. 

I saw his four-and-forty walls 

All silver-set to tempt the fly, 

And bubble-bound about the halls 

Hung captured oceans, sun and sky. 


Of dew and seadrift were they made, 

These pin-point copies of the earth. ... 
But in their confines children played 

And shook his palace with their mirth. 

W. A. RATHKEY 








A Bible Story 


Being a modest contribution to the literature of Bibliomania, as a memory of the days when that sweet madness 
could be called ‘of all Species of Insanity the most Rational and Praiseworthy’ 


By IFAN KYRLE FLETCHER 


Far away and long ago there was a house 
standing in the middle of a park. The gates 
creaked rustily on their hinges, grass grew 
among the gravel of the paths, weeds flourished 
in the flower-beds. The attention of a visitor 
was caught, not by the paint hanging in scales 
from the front door, but by a bronze knocker 
which reared proudly there, an Italian knocker 
of great age, glorious in colour and curve. 

In the hall, a lofty room with small windows, 
there were chairs covered with horse-hair and 
occasional tables heavy with photographs in 
silver frames, all grouped around an Egyptian 
mummy, lying under its raised lid, and a large 
glass showcase full of Japanese ivories. The 
centre of the case was occupied by a minutely 
realistic carving of a snake swallowing a baby. 

The staircase was dark and twisting, with 
shallow steps of shining wood. It led to a long 
corridor on the first floor, a corridor which 
passed bedrooms, dressing-rooms, bathrooms, 
and box-rooms, to become a curved passage 
into darkness. Here on the brightest day a 
candle was the only safe guide. Without it, it 
would have been impossible for a stranger to 
find the handle of the door. With it the door 
was found and opened. By it and the grey light 
of a distant window the room was partly seen. 

It was a large rectangular room, with the door 
at the end of one long wall and the small win- 
dow in the middle of the other. In the pathway 
of dim light were books, books ranged on 
shelves and in cases, stacked in piles on tables, 
desks, and chairs, flung in waist-high heaps on 
the floor. In the shadows on either side of the 
diagonal beam books towered mountainously 
to the very ceiling. They made solid masses 
under every piece of furniture. They had 
engulfed the room. 

As the eyes became accustomed to the gloom 
it was possible to see a tiny point of flame high 
up near the ceiling at the far end of the room. 
Here, perched at the top of a ladder, reading 


a dusty quarto by the light of his candle, was 
the owner of the house. On the other walls 
were similar ladders, each with a leather strap, 
so that the owner, in spite of his more than 
eighty years, could safely spend his hours, 
candle in hand, amongst his topmost shelves. 
In the old days before the straps he had fre- 
quently dozed, fallen and lain unconscious, 
while his candle, watched over by the divinity 
of the bibliolatrous, guttered out among the 
books. 

His visitors picked their way carefully along 
the narrow pathways between the books. The 
leader paused as a soft, unpleasant substance 
touched his face. Then he stooped to avoid the 
swags of black cobwebs which festooned the 
entire width of the room. Stooping he picked 
up a book from the floor and, brushing away 
the dust, read on the spine ‘Biblia Latina’. 
On another, from the table, he saw ‘Y Bibl 
Sanctaidd’: on another, from the desk, ‘La 
Sainte Bible’. He turned to stare at a bookcase 
and found that every book was lettered ‘Holy 
Bible’. 

It was a Bible collection. Bibles on floor and 
furniture and walls, Bibles in every size from 
duodecimo to folio, Bibles in every language 
from Hebrew to Hindustani, Bibles, thousands 
of them. 

When the intruders retreated the little old 
man was still strapped to the top of his ladder, 
clutching a candle and a Bible, in the winter 
gloom of that unheated room. He could not 
have been reading; no one could read five 
thousand Bibles. He was passionately com- 
paring editions, types, annotations, checking 
his possessions and, most important, his de- 
siderata. Everything was forgotten, the visitors, 
the dust, the cobwebs, the cold, the feeble 
candlelight, the attacks of vertigo, the falls, the 
danger of fire, all were submerged in the joy 
of possessing five thousand Bibles and the 
desire to possess five thousand more. 
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in Old Age 


= I’ this the Artist?—See! That glooming brow 
%f Where the neglected scanty hair wisps over, 
‘. The awkward limbs that no proud poise allow, 


The ungainly paunch that no kind cloak could cover. 
Blear eyes look forth, half-blindly, thick-veined hands 


Seem stiff, seem skill-less as the brush they hold 
. . Against the crinkled curtain’s flaccid fold. 


You’d say the whole man rather sags than stands. . 


(ii) 
Ah! But those eyes had strength to bear the sight 
Shown in the mirror’s depths, those hands could prove 
In mortal weakness, some non-mortal power 
That traced the inmost sense of that dark hour 
And dowered its darkness with mysterious light. 


What though the house of clay to ruin fell? 
The imprisoned genius did but live and move 
Freer, for its disintegrating shell. 


G. M. HORT 


Wordsworth and Constable 


By D. S. 


WoRDSWORTH’S centenary year provides an 
opportunity to examine a comparison between 
him and Constable which is fast becoming a 
critical commonplace. I do not know how far 
back into literary and artistic criticism the 
comparison goes, but it can be found in Mr. 
Herbert Read’s essay Parallels in English Paint- 
ing and Poetry, published in 1936 in a collection 
of essays entitled In Defence of Shelley. It has 
been repeated at some length by Sir Kenneth 
Clark in his recent book Landscape into Art, and 
in a brief phrase, ‘the Wordsworth of painting’, 
by Mr. Benedict Nicolson in his introduction 
to a new edition of Leslie’s Life of Constable. 
The comparison between poet and painter 
is well established, therefore; it has authority 
behind it; and to tilt a lance at these three 


BLAND 


critics, among whom Mr. Read is an authority 
on Wordsworth into the bargain, may well 
appear to be quixotic. But I am emboldened to 
do so because of another comparison in Sir 
Kenneth Clark’s book with which I am in 
complete agreement: a comparison between 
Turner and Shelley. I am surprised that Mr. 
Read did not see the similarity between them, 
since in the essay In Defence of Shelley he 
wrote: 

‘Between the transcendental intellectual- 
ism of Shelley and the concrete sensualism of 
Keats there could be, and was no contact.... 
The highest beauties of Shelley’s poetry are 
evanescent and imponderable—thought so 
tenuous and intuitive that it has no visual 
equivalent; no positive impact.’ 
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Mr. Read then quotes the poem Life of life, thy 
lips enkindle, and continues: 


‘In such a poem—and it is the supreme 
type of Shelley’s poetic utterance—every 
image fades into air, every outline is dissolved 
in fire. The idea conveyed—the notional 
content—is almost negligible; the poetry 
exists in the suspension of meaning, in the 
avoidance of actuality.’ 


This seems to me to be a perfect description 
not only of Shelley’s most characteristic verse, 
but also of the aims and methods of Turner in 
his later period—I am thinking in particular 
of the canvases painted at Petworth. In both 
poet and painter there is an ecstatic enthusiasm 
for an object only vaguely presented as an 
object. Compare, for example, The Skylark with 
any of Turner’s great paintings of light. In each 
case it is the emotion which the object arouses, 
the feelings it can convey, which matter, 
rather than the nature of the object itself. Or 
compare the headlong quality and brilliant 
colouring of the Ode to the West Wind with 
Turner’s Rain, Steam, Speed. Such a comparison 
should confirm the truth of Professor Macneile 
Dixon’s statement in his book An Apology for the 
Arts, that ‘the romantic artist, not content with 
the sharp, clear outline of the classical artist, 
desires to suggest, to arouse the feeling of ex- 
pectation or of awe, of something yet untold’. 
And yet, in the essay on Parallels in English 
Painting and Poetry, Mr. Read writes: “The 
parallels are plentiful enough in this period—I 
think that perhaps an instructive one exists 
between Keats and Turner—Keats and Turner 
rather than Byron and Turner.’ 

But this is more or less of an aside. If Turner 
can be alined with Shelley, and I think there 
is no doubt that he can, then we are left with 
Constable as the other great Romantic painter 
of the period, and with Keats and Wordsworth 
as the other great Romantic poets. (I am setting 
Coleridge aside from this consideration because 
his work is so uneven in achievement and so 
variable in inspiration and aim that any firm 
parallels in art are impossible to determine in 
his case. Byron, too, must be discounted, since, 
however much he may epitomize certain 
aspects of Romanticism in temperament and 
behaviour, the roots of his verse technique are 
firmly in the eighteenth century, and his eye for 
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a scene or a subject is still influenced by the 
fashion for the picturesque and the Gothic 
rather than by Romanticism proper. And 
Blake, of course, is his own parallel.) 

For what reasons, then, is the comparison 
between Wordsworth and Constable put for- 
ward? At first sight, they appear cogent. First, 
it is suggested that both rejected the stalenesses 
of eighteenth-century academic techniques and 
‘went back to Nature’. (To the natural scene, 
that is, not to the ‘Nature’ of Dryden, which is 
tantamount to Auman nature and the rules of 
common sense and reason, nor to the ‘Nature’ 
of Pope, ‘Nature methodised.’) But by itself 
this revolutionary attitude is not enough to put 
Wordsworth and Constable in the same cate- 
gory. The ‘return to Nature’ is a generality of 
the Romantic movement, without which the 
movement would not have been what it was, 
and each of their contemporaries was doing 
the same thing in his own way. Nor is there 
anything remarkable in the fact that they both 
knew themselves to be revolutionaries; that 
Wordsworth should say that each original poet 
must create the taste by which he can be 
appreciated, and that Constable should say 
that ‘the advances of the artist in a new path 
must necessarily be slow’. Well then, let us 
particularize more closely; let us make a com- 
parison, in Mr. Read’s words, between ‘the 
painter’s rendering of the actualities of colour 
and light, and those many isolated lines and 
images in which the poet brings to the mind 
of the reader the actual lustre and texture of 
natural objects’. But is this the real truth about 
Wordsworth’s presentation of natural objects? 
Are we not, in fact, the victims of an illusion 
in reading his poetry? We have heard so much 
of his return to nature from our school-days 
onwards, and the poet refers so continually 
to natural objects, that we feel we do indeed 
have them put before our eyes. But are they? ‘It 
cannot be overlooked’, says Professor Dixon, 
‘that there is little of natural description in 
Wordsworth . . . there is little attempt to paint 
for the physical eye, there is no effort to rival 
the picture. He was aware of “the pictorial 
powerlessness of language’’, and the scene is 
always subordinate to the emotion it excites.’ 
If this estimate of Wordsworth is correct, it 
must considerably hamper any attempt to 
aline him with Constable. 
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But there are other points of contact. Sir 
Kenneth Clark suggests that they had in com- 
mon the fact that ‘both drew practically the 
whole of their emotive power from the scenes 
of their boyhood’. But again there is surely 
nothing unusual in this, and what should be 
stressed is the dissimilarity of these boyhood 
experiences. In fact, an episode in Constable’s 
thirtieth year will show both how deep his 
own early experiences were and how utterly 
they differed from Wordsworth’s. In 1806 
Constable visited the Lake District, and Leslie 
describes the visit in these words: 


‘He spent about two months among the 
English Lakes and mountains, where he made 
a great number of sketches. . .. They abound 
in grand and solemn effects of light, shade, 
and colour, but from these studies he never 
painted any considerable picture, for his 
mind was formed for the enjoyment of a 
different class of landscape. I have heard 
him say the solitude of mountains oppressed 
his spirits. His nature was peculiarly social 
and could not feel satisfied with scenery, 
however grand in itself, that did not abound 
in human associations. He required villages, 
churches, farm-houses and cottages; and I 
believe it was as much from natural tempera- 
ment as from early impressions that his first 
love, in landscape, was also his latest love.’ 


Once again, if we imagine that Wordsworth 
also required human associations, in the sense 
in which Leslie uses the phrase, we are the 
victims of an illusion. His Michael, his Leech- 
gatherer, are as monumental as the scenery 
within which they move, and if we seek their 
parallel in painting it is to Michelangelo, 
perhaps, that we should turn. 

But I shall be told that the differences 
between Constable’s and Wordsworth’s sources 
of inspiration are immaterial to any compari- 
son between them, that what matters is the 
spirit of their achievement. It is on some such 
attitude that most of Sir Kenneth Clark’s 
comparison is based. For Sir Kenneth, Con- 
stable was ‘a conscious exponent of the poet’s 
beliefs’; for Mr. Read, ‘their aims were identi- 
cal’; while Wordsworth’s statement that ‘the 
passions of men are incorporated with the 
beautiful and permanent forms of nature’ is, 
for Sir Kenneth, ‘a perfect comment on Con- 


stable’s great landscapes of the Stour’. But Mr. 
Read is nearer the truth of the matter when he 
says (and the admission must destroy the case 
he is trying to make): 

‘. . . we cannot, of course, impute to 
Constable’s painting the philosophical signi- 
ficance of Wordsworth’s poetry. But in mak- 
ing our comparison we are not thinking of 
Wordsworth’s philosophy but of his poetry, 
which is not necessarily the same thing.’ 


Exactly; the philosophy is not necessarily the 
same thing as the poetry. Nor is the painting, 
as Sir Kenneth recognizes when he says that 
Constable’s ‘immediate importance was due to 
pictorial rather than philosophic causes’. The 
fact that certain of the statements made by 
Wordsworth and Constable outside the actual 
practice of their respective arts seem to suggest 
that they thought alike, is only secondary to the 
fact that the final expression of their beliefs 
must be sought in their works. 

What a poet or a painter conveys consists in 
two things: his vision and his expression; how 
he sees things and how he puts them down. 
But how he sees things is bound up with what 
things he sees, or chooses to see, and the plain 
fact is that Constable could not accommodate 
his vision to those scenes from which Words- 
worth drew his inspiration. There is a third 
thing to be taken into account: the effect of the 
work on the spectator. But here, of course, we 
enter the subjective world of individual judge- 
ment, and I can only speak for myself when 
I say that the effect on me of Wordsworth’s 
poetry is totally different from that of Con- 
stable’s paintings. But when I read: 


Season of mists and mellow fruitfulness, 
Close bosom friend of the maturing sun; 
Conspiring with him how to load and bless 
With fruit the vines that round the 
thatch-eaves run, 


then I am walking up the tree-shaded lane that 
leads to the sun-drenched cornfield. For what 
Constable sees is the intimate, somewhat lush 
country-side of southern England, and his 
truest parallel among the poets of his own 
period is not Wordsworth, but Keats. Like Con- 
stable, Keats was a southerner; like Constable 
his travels and his visual experience were 
limited, and he knew best the scenery of the 
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home counties. Both had an eye for the details 
of hedgerow and field-path. Both brought an 
intensity to their experience of the visible 
world which is evident in Keats’s ‘if a sparrow 
come before my window, I take part in its 
existence and pick about the gravel’, and in 
Constable’s ‘willows, old rotten planks, slimy 
posts, and brickwork, I love such things’. 
While Constable’s demand for human associa- 
tions can be paralleled by Keats’s ‘scenery is 
fine, but human nature is finer’. 

Above all, both Keats and Constable had 
what Sir Kenneth Clark has called ‘a kind of 
sublime despair at the spectacle of human 
destiny’. He writes: 

‘There used to be a comfortable belief that 
great artists grew old in a kind of haze of 
benevolence, but a theory which does not 
apply to Dante, Shakespeare, Milton, Tol- 
stoi, Beethoven, Michelangelo and Rem- 
brandt, is not really of much value; and the 
history of art shows that the minds which 
have not simply given up the struggle end 
in a kind of sublime despair at the spectacle 
of human destiny.’ 


Among these minds Sir Kenneth rightly in- 
cludes Constable, and from them he rightly 
excludes Wordsworth, for as he has said on a 
previous page: 

‘(Constable) did not lose the sentiment of 
nature, as Coleridge had done, or smother it 
with orthodoxy, like Wordsworth. But he did 
come to impose on nature so much of the 


dark feelings of his own feelings that he 
ended as far from the normal, factual vision 
of the Hay Wain as van Gogh at Auvers, or 
Cézanne at Bibemus.’ 


So orthodox did Wordsworth become in his 
old age, and so conservative, that, whereas in 
the Preface to the second edition of Lyrical Bal- 
lads he deplored the accumulation of men in 
cities, yet later in life he could congratulate his 
country on this accumulation on the grounds 
that it had prevented the country-side from 
being spoiled by piecemeal industrial develop- 
ment. There is not much of the ‘sense of the 
misery and wastefulness of existence’ in such an 
attitude. But it was there in Constable’s later 
work, and there is a hint of it in Keats, though 
he died too young for it to be more than a hint. 
But it is adumbrated in such lines as: 


And can I ever bid these joys farewell? 
Yes, I must pass them for a nobler life, 
Where I may find the agonies, the strife 
Of human hearts, 


and in his ambition to write ‘a few fine plays’. 
This is an attitude which does not reach its full 
poetic expression until later in the century, in 
the work of Matthew Arnold, who, it seems to 
me, completed what Keats set out to do. In so 
doing, Arnold shows himself to be far more a 
follower of Keats than, as he is so often claimed 
to be, a follower of Wordsworth. But that is 
another critical commonplace into which there 
is no time to go on the present occasion. 


WORDSWORTH CENTENARY SERVICE 


On Sunday afternoon, 23 April (Shakespeare’s 


centenary of Wordsworth’s death, a sermon 


birthday), members of the Association attended was preached by Canon Adam Fox on Words- 


a service in Westminster Abbey, by special 
invitation, when, in commemoration of the 


worth and his affinities with Shakespeare. 
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RIEF was it on this day to know him gone 
Who had so loved the spring, and pondered on 
Each curving petal of the cherry-foam. 
Yet in that grief some joy, since failing sight, 
Closing on English April, woke in the light 
Of Heaven, that was his home. 


A hundred years—and every April wakes us 

To see what once he saw; desire shakes us 

With pleasure and with pain that once he knew. 
The words upon the well-thumbed pages printed 
Rise with the sun and shine again, new-minted, 
And every word rings true. 


A legacy indeed, that men thereafter 

With keener ears might hear the mighty laughter 
Of mountain torrent or of tumbling stream; 
Might with a more than mortal sense aspire 

To see the well-loved landscape all on fire, 

Lit by the poet’s dream. 


A hundred years, yet in our love still living, 
And still to man the clear perception giving 
Of beauty dwelling where he seeks it least. 
This truly nature’s priest, 
Who lives as long as men have eyes to see 
The dancing daffodil beneath the tree. 
PHYLLIS HARTNOLL 


Grasmere in April 1950 


By CONSTANCE BREED 


Tue valley of Grasmere, which Wordsworth 
called ‘this little unsuspected paradise’ and 
Dorothy Wordsworth lovingly claimed as ‘our 
own vale’, was the hub of the Wordsworth Cen- 
tenary celebrations, when a gathering of over 
three hundred people followed the story of the 
life and work of the poet. The devotion to the 
poet of Miss Helen Darbishire, Chairman of the 
Trustees of Dove Cottage, provided the driving 
force behind the brilliantly planned three-day 


programme, and the unremitting labours of Mrs. 
Moberley and Mr. Maurice Jacks, Treasurer 
and Secretary, secured a smoothly running 
organization. Visits were paid to the house at 
Cockermouth where Wordsworth was born and 
to Hawkshead where he went toschool. His early 
manhood with his revolutionary enthusiasm 
and disillusionment, his love affair with Annette 
Vallon, and his other notable personal relation- 
ships were discussed by Lord Beveridge in an 
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opening address on the morning of 22 April, 
together with a survey of the poet’s character 
and reference to the material circumstances 
which made it possible for him to devote his 
life to poetry. Lord Beveridge noted the years 
1798-1807 as the poet’s ‘golden days’, declar- 
ing that as a poet Wordsworth died forty years 
before his death. This was the only indirect 
reference during the week-end to the poet’s 
discouragement in later life at the unfavourable 
reception of much of his work. 

Wordsworth’s integrity of character, his 
respect for human beings, and the depth of his 
message were the subject of Miss Helen Darbi- 
shire’s address of welcome on the first evening, 
and a glimpse into the actual working of the 
poet’s mind, by means of lantern slides showing 
corrected and revised manuscript pages, was 
also given by her on Saturday evening. A 
vigorous talk by Mrs. Rawnsley pictured the 
poet and his sister, wife, children, and friends 
through every detail of their life in Grasmere. 
Visits were paid to Dove Cottage, Allan Bank, 
and Rydal Mount, the three houses in which 
the Wordsworths lived. 

Professor Basil Willey, in his lecture on Satur- 
day morning, emphasized the acceptance of 
Wordsworth abroad as our great national poet. 
The presence of distinguished Wordsworthian 
scholars from America, France, and Germany 
illustrated this point, short addresses on the 
opening night having been given by Mr. G. 
Charles, First Secretary of the American Em- 
bassy, Professor Ernest Bernbaum, American 
scholar and critic, and Professor Pierre Legouis, 
sonof the French Wordsworthian scholar. British 
scholarship was represented by Professor Dover 
Wilson and by Mr. Stopford Brooke, grandson 
of the first Chairman of the Trustees of Dove 
Cottage. The Rev. Christopher Wordsworth, 
a great-grandson of the poet, represented the 
family. 

Professor Willey referred to the steady 
deepening during the last twenty years of the 
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understanding of Wordsworth, thanks largely 
to the work of Professor de Selincourt and Miss 
Helen Darbishire. He considered Wordsworth 
as poet and philosopher, discussing the validity 
of his teaching to-day, and concluded that it 
is possible for those who cannot embrace his 
teaching to accept his poetry—even perhaps to 
accord a purely poetical assent to his didactic 
passages for the sake of his imaginative insight. 
His poetry gives us truth, and truth carried alive 
into the heart must communicate experience. 

A gracious message from His Majesty the 
King was announced, two books lent by 
him having been placed in the Wordsworth 
Museum at Grasmere for the duration of the 
celebrations. One of these, a copy of Words- 
worth’s Poetical Works, had been presented 
to Queen Victoria by the poet. Good wishes 
were also received from General Smuts and 
the Poet Laureate whose health prevented 
him from attending. The Archbishop of York 
preached at the special service of commemora- 
tion on the anniversary of the poet’s death, 
at which twenty-five of Wordsworth’s direct 
descendants were present. After the service the 
Labourer’s Noon-day Hymn was sung by the 
choir and wreaths were laid on the poet’s grave 
by one of the choirboys who represented the 
people of Grasmere and by three of Words- 
worth’s great-great-great grandchildren. The 
present Rector of Grasmere, the Rev. R. C. 
Tait, spoke during Evensong of the service 
done by the poet in pointing out to man the 
immanence of God. 

The Archbishop had quoted widely from the 
poet during his sermon, and the final item of 
the Centenary programme consisted of readings 
in the church of Wordsworth’s poetry by Cecil 
Day Lewis, Richard Wordsworth, and Helen 
Darbishire. The great Ode on Intimations of 
Immortality, movingly read by Cecil Day Lewis, 
was the last word of all, and nothing could 
have provided a more fitting conclusion to this 
uplifting experience. 





Teacher of English 


| ro in delicate noises 
And in acknowledged symbols, 
Where clarity to crystal 

Congeals with edge and axis, 


And consciously perceiving 
Those unrepeated circuits, 
The fragment universes 
And satellites of meaning, 


The mind is lit and lucid, 
The universe eternal, 

The ordered Word incarnate, 
Symbol and sense in fusion; 


Vocation being verbal 
She careful over kennings 
Also possesses meanings 
By law and fit reversal; 


The creature to its nature 

Is reconciled by symbol— 

She in the pattern living 

And moving towards the centre. 


MARJORIE BOULTON 
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PAST, PRESENT, AND THE TWENTIES 
By S. R. LITTLEWOOD 


Wuat would Matthew Arnold have thought, 
one is tempted to wonder, if he were permitted 
to peep out of his grave just now at the theatre 
as we know it? He would see The Silver King, 
which he hailed as a happy symptom of a new 
spirit in drama, laughed at by some playgoers 
on its revival at the Bedford as a sentimental 
old bag of tricks. My dear old friend, Henry 
Arthur Jones, though himself not too proud of 
the play that made his fortune, was never tired 
of impressing upon us how much Arnold’s en- 
couragement meant to him in his early days. 
Arnold, as we know, was a keen lover of the 
actual theatre. His letters to Jones about The 
Silver King itself, with their satisfaction at the 


replacing of ‘transpontine’ diction by ‘natural 
speech’, show that his search for plays worth 
remembering was not confined to the West End 
as we know it. 

One cannot help feeling that Matthew 
Arnold’s attitude to The Silver King nowadays 
would correspond fairly closely with what we 
feel who saw the play over half a century ago 
and come back to it after a lifetime of more 
modern effort. We recognized then—just as 
Arnold did—and can still recall, that here was 
drama which got to our heart. The excitement 
of the escape from the scene of murder, the 
ingenious idea of the salvation by railway 
accident, with the American fortune and the 
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conscience-stricken return—all this was good, 
thrilling, entirely legitimate stage-adventure. 
‘Oh God, put back Thy universe and give me 
yesterday!’ Say what one will, it is a good and 
effective line, though Peter Ustinov challenged 
my claim to its originality some time ago on 
the strength of Marlowe’s Faust, and its ‘Stand 
still, you ever-moving spheres of Heaven’, 
which is not quite to the same effect. Matthew 
Arnold objected to the Dream Speech as being 
‘unnecessary’, but I should hardly agree with 
him. Whether necessary or no it has always 
seemed to me a fine bit of imaginative work. 
If one omits all that is ‘unnecessary’, how much 
of any play would be left? As a matter of fact, 
“The Spider’ and his gang of ‘spivs’ have always 
seemed to me the falsities of The Silver King—yet 
our present-day newspapers would support 
them as realities. To tell the truth, the thing 
that has always appealed to me more than any- 
thing in this old play is the sheer sentiment. It 
‘gets over’ now just as truly as it did in days 
when this function of the stage was not sneered 
at. There were tears shed at the Bedford—and 
why not? This is, by the way, a tribute to the 
acting of John Justin and Rosemary Scott 
which well deserves to be recorded. Anyhow, 
the state of affairs is that Matthew Arnold’s 
recognition of something quite out of the 
common in The Silver King finds itself as true 
now as it was in his day. Its success at that time 
gave a young playwright of genius his chance. 
Even if Pinero’s rival grew tired of seeing Wil- 
son Barrett wearing the ‘Silver-King’ hat, was 
not this to be expected? And Jones, who bought 
his fine house in Portland Place out of the 
royalties, never forgot that it all grew from 
Wilson Barrett telling him that he wanted a 
‘male East Lynne’! The revival of The Silver 
King was followed by a reminder of that fiercer 
but quite unsentimental representative of last 
century’s drama, The Bells, which Irving made 
and which made Irving from a popular point 
of view. This has given the young playgoers of 
today a means, at any rate, of comparison 
with what built up the vogue our stage cap- 
tured in Victorian days. In spite of overwhelm- 
ing external threats—wars and rivalries of the 
screen and the air—nothing has either killed 
or profoundly changed the old appeal. Just at 
the moment there is a mistrust of sentiment. It 
may be that wars have made the pathos of 


domestic disaster difficult to express with the 
insincere routine which was effective in the 
days of ‘transpontine’ melodrama. But the real 
thing still grips its true patrons. These very 
revivals are proofs of a demand for something 
of the kind. 

We have, of course, our periods, with their 
special characteristics. I should put up as the 
quality most current upon our stage just now 
a lively candour. Even in our imaginative 
drama, both Christopher Fry and T. S. Eliot 
keep a sense of comedy to the fore. One could 
not conceive either of them swelling out into 
the pomposities that Mrs. Siddons was brought 
up to. Even decades appear to count. Curiously 
enough, I have been only recently asked by a 
reader in Geneva to give my opinion of our 
stage as it was during the between-the-wars 
period of the Twenties. He says he has searched 
for my criticisms in vain! My first impulse of 
the moment has been certainly to look upon 
that particular decade as a more or less ineffec- 
tual time. The great actor-managers—Irving, 
Tree, Alexander, Wyndham—had passed 
away. American musical shows, like No, No, 
Nanette and Rose Marie, were beginning to be 
dominant, though the much earlier days when 
The Belle of New York revolutionized the old 
George-Edwardes style of thing were not for- 
gotten. Still, Sir Gerald du Maurier was carry- 
ing on a distinguished tradition at Wyndham’s 
and the St. James’s, and Gladys Cooper at the 
Playhouse. Maugham was writing some of his 
best plays—Our Betters ran for over a year. It 
was the twenties that gave us Shaw’s Saint Joan. 
Above all, it was in the twenties that the Old 
Vic was making history for itself and our stage, 
with Robert Atkins as producer, under Lilian 
Baylis’s inspiration. Meanwhile, Sybil Thorn- 
dike and Lewis Casson were making their first 
essays in West End management. It has to be 
confessed, of course, that all through the twen- 
ties was felt the loss of playwrights and actors 
killed in action—like Harold Chapin, Murray 
Carson, Lionel Mackinder, Guy du Maurier; 
and Arthur Holmes-Gore. But it is to the 
twenties that we owe the return of Ashley 
Dukes to write The Man with a Load of Mis- 
chief. Then it was that we saw the early successes 
of Noel Coward, with The Vortex, Fallen Angels, 
and Hay Fever—all in one year. It was in the 
twenties that Sir Alan Herbert started his 
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career as a writer of brilliant revue with River- 
side Nights, and Ivor Novello established him- 
self as actor-author in The Truth Game, with the 
immense achievement of saving Drury Lane 
from ruin to happen in a few years’ time. 
Vanished though it is now, Sir Charles Cochran 
ushered in the twenties by rebuilding the Ox- 
ford, following up the enterprise with that mar- 
vellous sequence of London Pavilion revues, 
from London, Paris, and New York and Dover 
Street to Dixie to One Dam Thing After Another, 
This Year of Grace, and Wake up and Dream. The 
twenties saw Frederick Lonsdale’s promotion 
from script-writing to comedy with The Last of 
Mrs. Cheyney, On Approval, and The High Road, 
though his first prose-comedy, The Early Worm, 
takes us back to the days before the musical 
stage tempted him with The King of Cadonia, 
Betty, and The Maid of the Mountains. It was the 
twenties that gave us Van Druten’s Young 
Woodley and saw the remarkable outcome, 
through the Stage Society, of R. C. Sherriff’s 
Journey’s End, originally written as an amateur- 
piece for the Kingston Rowing Club, and des- 
tined to be translated into every European 
language and to bring in over a million pounds. 
It is a remarkable thing that we are still looking 
for a Journey’s End of the last war. Nothing 
worthy to be so described has yet arrived. A 
dramatist who belonged mainly, though by no 
means entirely, to the twenties and for whose 
work I have a specially warm corner in my 
heart—partly because there is so much that is 
typically Irish about his writing—is Monckton 
Hoffe, the author of The Faithful Heart and that 
lovely outburst of unashaimed s“ntiment, Many 
Waters. Then we had a whole cluster of Edgar- 
Wallace ‘thrillers’, like The Squeaker and The 
Ringer, which would be the rage today. We 
must not forget, either, Eden Phillpotts’s The 
Farmer’s Wife and also Yellow Sands, which he 
wrote with the help of his daughter Adelaide. 
There was Galsworthy’s Escape, too, C. K. 
Munro’s At Mrs. Beam’s, ‘Sapper’s’ immensely 
successful ‘thick ear’ play, Bull-Dog Drummond, 
Clemence Dane’s Bill of Divorcement—a classic 
treatment of its theme, not yet superseded— 
and that delightful comedy of the time-spirit, 
Berkeley Square. We were reminded at the Asso- 
ciation’s annual luncheon that Sir John Squire, 
its part-author, is still with us. Might he not be 
tempted to try again? 
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It is worth recalling that the twenties began 
with a remarkable contrast. In the opening 
year there was no grand opera at all. Covent 
Garden was devoted to cinema-shows—as also 
was the Memorial Theatre at Stratford-on- 
Avon. On the other hand in 1920 the revival of 
The Beggar’s Opera had just started its pheno- 
menal run at the Lyric, Hammersmith—an old 
melodrama-theatre to which, thanks to Sir 
Nigel Playfair, its arrival was to bring new life. 
Also, with a modestly presented production at 
the shabby old Royalty, the Co-Optimists 
started an adventure which was to have all 
sorts of pleasant consequences. It is worth 
noting, too, that in the early twenties our Lon- 
don stage was still being honoured by visits 
from Bernhardt and Duse. We rejoiced unfor- 
gettably over Pavlova’s dancing, and enjoyed 
several Sacha-Guitry seasons, including parti- 
cularly his ‘Mozart’ at the Gaiety. These are 
just jottings from memory of productions of the 
twenties which stand out in one’s recollection. 
A fairly correct impression would be, I think, 
that without being a period like that which 
gave us Irving and the Lyceum, it was remark- 
ably fruitful, especially of good musical shows. 
This means a good deal, considering that it 
began and ended with the disabilities and 
threats of war. 

I am afraid I have left myself all too little 
space to deal with the arrival of The Cocktail 
Party and other events of the season. Perhaps 
this is as well. I happen to be one of those who 
look upon The Cocktail Party as a very interest- 
ing play and stimulating to thought, with its 
visit from a psychiatrist to an unaware gather- 
ing. But I do not look upon it as a great crea- 
tion. I have to admit, too, that apart from his 
charming work in Ring Round the Moon, the 
Christopher Fry play which pleased me most 
this year was that delightful little fable, The 
Boy with the Cart, at Hammersmith. Someone 
must, after all, have started building our 
village churches. What a happy idea that a 
‘boy with a cart’ should have started one—even 
if the villagers laughed at him! I have been 
intensely impressed, too, with another boy- 
play—W. Chetham-Strode’s Background at the 
Westminster. I am all for the idea Mr. 
Chetham-Strode suggests : that it is thechildren, 
if there are any, who matter in these sordid 
matrimonial quarrels. The boy who says to his 
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would-be foster-father, “You are robbing us of as the old vicar whose Christmas sermon 
our mother’, had the right to threaten tousea needed preparation. Altogether, by the time 
gun, though his aim was fortunately faulty. Christmas actually comes, I do not think we 
Then there is Wynyard Browne’s Christmas shall be altogether sorry for the year which 
party— The Holly and the Ivy, now at the Duchess_ ends an old decade! 

—with Herbert Lomas’s masterly performance 


Visions of the Night 


ERE you sleeping under canvas, under the stars, 
Or was there a roof of boughs over your head, 
Eliphaz, friend of Job, when the vision came 
Informing you with knowledge, so that you said 
Of the happy and humble man, that ‘thou shalt be 
In league with the stones of the field, 
And the beasts of the field 
Shall be at peace with thee’? 


In league with the stones of the field, with the living rock, 

With the dust whence your frame was fashioned, sinew and bone; 
One with the sea-drenched marble, the sun-warmed stone 

Of the thymy mountain path—it is this that you need: 

To build yourself into the fabric of earth, and discover 

The peace of the rocks and the flocks, 

Of the lark and the plover. 


Make your bed low under canvas, under the stars; 
Lay your ear to the earth that forged your bones, and feel 
Through the grass and the moss, 
And the tunnels of beetle and mole, 
The throb of the driving piston, the turning wheel. 
You shall come to your grave in a full age, like as a shock 
Of corn cometh in in its season, as Eliphaz said: 
You shall come to your grave in the rock. 
FREDA C. BOND 


The new Association leaflet giving full particulars of enclosed for postage. The published price of all the 
Subscriptions, Branches, various memberships, and  Association’s Pamphlets is now increased to 3s. 64d., 
publications, has now been printed. Copies can be and the cost to members is now 25., postage extra. 
sent on application: it is requested that 1d. stamp is 
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Reviews 


A History of England, By Kerr Fetinc. Mac- 
millan. 30s. net. 


The Chichele Professor of Modern History 
at Oxford has been at work for a long time on 
this new History of England, and its publica- 
tion is, academically, an important event. For, 
apart from its fascination for the general reader, 
it is certain to be used by university students 
and pupils in the senior forms of schools for 
many years to come. It is, in the widest sense, 
a narrative history of the English people in the 
spirit of John Richard Green, and in deliberate 
contrast to a commentary or interpretation in 
the spirit of Macaulay, such as was so brilliantly 
invoked recently by the present Master of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. Professor Feiling 
is, of course, a Tory historian, and that species 
is comparatively rare. His bias—and he would 
be the first to admit that history without bias 
would be impossible—is kept under strict con- 
trol. But it is evident, for example, in the analy- 
sis of Gladstone’s ‘large blind spots’, in the very 
sympathetic handling of Disraeli, and in many 
parts of the very detailed account of Britain’s 
expansion overseas. The amount of space 
devoted to the Empire and Commonwealth is, 
indeed, one of the two outstanding features of 
this book. The other is the amount allotted to 
modern times. Eight hundred out of more than 
1,100 pages are concerned with the 400 years 
since the accession of Henry VIII, so that the 
early part of this History almost reads like a 
curtain-raiser to the main drama which opens 
in 1509. 

A work of this nature, which crystallizes the 
mature scholarship and teaching experience of 
a lifetime, is a privilege as well as a delight to 
handle. It is agreeable to find that, as he warms 
to his work, Professor Feiling does not adhere 
too rigidly to his self-denying ordinance about 
interpretation. As he reaches modern times his 
History is illumined more and more frequently 
by passages of subtle commentary and flashes 
of insight such as his former pupils so well 
remember. To select one example out of many, 
he observes that the eighteenth century, ‘whose 
real dates ran from about 1680 to about 1760, 
ignored or minimized two things which cannot 
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be ignored for long: past history, and the full 
content of human nature’. 

Some readers may feel that Professor Feiling 
is, occasionally, too sparing of his comments. 
This feeling could only arise in respect of the 
early portion of this History, which is woven 
around the development of the constitution. 
When he comes, for example, to the Black 
Death, one of the most dramatic events in our 
early history, Professor Feiling contents himself 
with a chilly reference, which could, not un- 
fairly, be called breathless, to the universal 
horror which it caused. The omission of any 
attempt to describe or discuss it in detail sug- 
gests that he is eager to press on to modern 
times, where it is evident that he is most com- 
pletely happy and at home. 

In the main the facts, assembled and con- 
trolled by a master of his art, are made to speak 
for themselves, and the book can be opened at 
any point and read with absorbing interest and 
pleasure. The story is carried from Neolithic 
man until a point (1938) where the British 
Commonwealth is seen to rest upon a general 
will ‘which is the product of ages past, of com- 
mon aspirations for the future, and of services 
given not for an Imperial but for a moral world 
order’, The final chapter is entitled ‘Peril’. One 
lasting impression left on the mind by this 
powerful work is not only that our national 
history is fast being absorbed into a wider moral 
order which it has done much to create. If that 
order were to be subverted, the two thousand 
years of fruitful national effort which Professor 
Feiling has so eloquently narrated would cease 
to hold any meaning for us. 

SIR PHILIP MAGNUS 


The English Language. By C. L. WRENN. Home 
Study Books. Methuen. 5s. 


Any home student into whose hands this 
book may come is indeed fortunate. Even if he 
proceeds no farther along the paths which 
Professor Wrenn so enticingly opens up, he will 
have learnt so much that his capacity to em- 
ploy the instrument of thought which he so 
constantly uses—and misuses—cannot fail to 
be enlarged and his appreciation of English 
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literature enhanced. For the author has cer- 
tainly achieved his aim of presenting a ‘general 
conspectus of the more important facts’ about 
the English language, and this, remarkably, in 
about 220 not large pages. The book is full of 
information, but with its easy style and the 
warmth of feeling for English language and 
literature which comes to the reader through 
its pages one never finds it packed with informa- 
tion. 

The scope of the book is best shown by the 
chapter headings—Introduction; Vocabulary; 
Spelling and Pronunciation; The Shaping, 
Building, and Ordering of Words; Individuals 
and the Making of Modern English; The 
English Language of Today; Aims and 
Methods of Study. In the introduction the 
general characteristics of English are briefly set 
out. While in the fifth and sixth centuries, 
when the Anglo-Saxons came to England, the 
language was a pure one with hardly any for- 
eign words, it later developed its ‘extraordinary 
receptive and adaptive heterogeneousness’, 
and is now the most mixed of languages. Its 
comparative uninflectedness, and the fixity of 
word-order and use of periphrasis which go with 
this, are pointed out, as is also the ‘develop- 
ment of new varieties of intonation to express 
shades of meaning which were formerly indi- 
cated by varying the shapes of words’. The 
introduction then considers the position of 
English in the Indo-European and in the Ger- 
manic family of languages; and in a later sec- 
tion Old English, Middle English, and Modern 
English are roughly defined. Modern English 
is considered to begin about 1500, with a divi- 
sion into Early and Later Modern English 
about 1700. For when Dryden died ‘we may 
fairly begin to think of English as having as- 
sumed the form which we still use’. 

In the second chapter, by far the largest and 
roughly one quarter of the book, the story is 
told of the building up of our vocabulary, 
almost certainly the most copious, varied, and 
heterogeneous of any. A few quotations from 
this chapter will give an idea of the way in 
which the interest of the reader is sustained and 
stimulated. ‘In our vocabulary, as it were, there 
lies fossilized or still showing signs of the fresh- 
ness of its assimilation the whole of English 
history, external and internal, political and 
social.’ ‘Alike the “Italianate Englishmen” of 


Queen Elizabeth’s time of whom Shakespeare 
made fun, and the Frenchified fops of the Res- 
toration whom Dryden satirized, have left 
something of value in the English word-hoard.’ 
It can be said that ‘no other language has so 
much retained its nucleus of native words in 
ordinary use and its native primary grammati- 
cal structure while assimilating such copious 
and heterogeneous material.’ While stressing 
the abundance of finely-graded words which 
has given English an exceptional richness of 
expression the dangers are no less emphasized 
—Johnson’s warning of ‘copious vagueness’, 
also ‘English is among the easiest languages to 
speak badly but the most difficult to speak 


‘well’. 


Space permits only the briefest reference to 
other parts of the book. The chapter on 
makers of modern English, with its lively 
account of the formative effects on the lan- 
guage of translations of the Bible, of Shake- 
speare, and of Chaucer, Milton, and some 
other poets, could in its compass hardly be 
bettered. In another chapter we are reminded 
that our spelling ‘is largely symbolical of 
thoughts and things rather than a phonetic 
representation of the actual sounds of words’. 
There is insistence on the growth of language; 
only in a static language would phonetic 
spelling not become out of date—Norway has 
changed its official spelling three times in 
living memory. 

One may conclude this review of a strikingly 
successful little book, full of sane judgements, 
with the penetrating comparison with which 
one of the chapters closes. After stating that 
perhaps the best justification for a study of the 
English vocabulary is to be found in the con- 
sciousness of the difficulties, and also of the 
rewards, that such a study brings, Professor 
Wrenn adds—‘It was a Frenchman who said 
“The style is the man”’: but it was the English- 
man Swift who described a good style as 
“Proper words in proper places’’.’ 

V. H. BLACKMAN 


Selections from the Paston Letters. WHolborn 
Library. Arranged and edited by ALBERT 
H. R. Batt, M.A. George Harrap & Co., 
Ltd. 6s. 


It is an indisputable fact that our knowledge 
of the social history of England throughout the 
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troubled fifteenth century is mainly derived 
from the meticulously preserved papers of a 
single Norfolk family. When that family 
became extinct a special Providence appeared 
to watch over their archives, which, after many 
disappearances and rediscoveries, were at 
length enshrined in six large printed volumes, 
carefully edited by James Gairdner. The cream 
of the collection, with a family tree, a map of 
Norfolk, and an excellent introduction, is now 
presented to us in a handy little book; and we 
are able to enjoy the Paston Letters by our own 
firesides. 

Readers of English not searching for specific 
historical information will be fascinated by 
their superficial aspect; for collectively they 
illustrate the stage of development reached by 
the English language towards the middle of the 
fifteenth century and reveal the strides taken 
by general education since the days when, in 
the words of Professor George Trevelyan, 
‘Kings and Barons had been content to set 
their seals and ink their crosses on documents 
they had not the skill to read’. 

It does not appear that any of the Pastons 
went to one of the Grammar Schools which 
were now providing the country with a fine 
system of secondary education. One of the 
family was sent to Oxford, another to Cam- 
bridge, a third to the King’s new College at 
Eton; and all must have received their primary 
education from domestic chaplains, to whom 
their womenfolk must also have owed the 
instruction in English and elementary Latin 
which made them excellent letter-writers, effi- 
cient land-agents, and the counsellors of their 
husbands and sons on all business matters. 

What is remarkable is the uniformity of their 
language and that of their correspondents— 
persons ranging from high ecclesiastics to 
humble civic functionaries, bailiffs, tenants, 
and tradespeople. The terms and tenor of the 
Letters differ: their idiom is identical. It is one 
approximating to that of the Elizabethans; and 
it is perfectly comprehensible to modern readers. 

The Letters, without exception, are care- 
fully dated, generally according to the eccle- 
siastical calendar; and these dates are usually 
connected with pious closing valedictions. 


‘The Blessed Trinity have you in his 
keeping. Written at Norwich on the Monday 
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next after Saint Edward. Yours, Margaret 

Paston’ 
is a typical letter-ending. 

Incidentally the Paston Letters reveal how 
entirely French in the England of their day 
had become a dead language. Sir John Paston 
—though he held posts abroad—does not use 
it; and the Secretary of Sir John Fastolfe 
(Shakespeare’s fat knight) is at pains to learn 
it, not for utilitarian purposes, but because he 
has literary tastes, and declares that ‘he would 
be as glad of a good book of French or of 
Poetry as my Master Fastolfe would be to 
purchase a fair Manor’. LAURA M. RAGG 


Shakespearean Comedy. By THomas Marc Par- 
rotTT. Oxford University Press. Pp. xiv+-417. 
38s. 

Nowadays to write a book about Shake- 
speare ought to be a heavy responsibility. So 
much lore and learning have been accumulated 
that experts are tempted into untrodden by- 
ways; and the subject is so attractive that some 
others retrace the well-known paths not only 
as scholars but lured by their passion for 
theatricals and their trust in human nature. 
A Shakespearian must certainly be one who 
loves the theatre and also his fellow men. But 
his book may possibly give us no more news 
about Shakespeare than about himself. So one 
cannot altogether suppress a feeling of appre- 
hension when presented with yet another 
treatise on Shakespearian Comedy avowedly 
‘intended for the general reader rather than 
for the scholar’. 

However, the present work is an unusually 
pleasant surprise. Professor Parrott obviously 
feels (like some others) that the true and essen- 
tial Shakespeare is to be found in the spirit and 
manipulation of his comedy; and the book 
serves as an admirable foretaste of the whole 
body of Elizabethan drama as mirrored in 
the Master’s sense of humour, humanity, and 
stagecraft. 

But, of course, we all know that the greatest 
English poet was not one of those organ-voices 
which speak out when, where, and how they 
choose. Fate destined him to be a technician, 
in some sort conditioned by his fellow actors 
(we are kept well informed about Kempe and 
Armin, and he may have been the making of 
many other comedians), his managers, patrons, 
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city regulations in a money-making collabora- 
tion, still experimental, though embarrassed by 
centuries of tradition. All of them had their 
eyes on the many-headed audience and the 
box-office of this and that newly built play- 
house. In other words, the history of Shake- 
spearian comedy is one aspect of theatrical 
evolution. It is eminently appropriate that our 
author should use this setting as the frame- 
work in which Shakespeare’s peculiar genius 
came into its own. It is even more appropriate 
that he writes as a realist, almost as an en- 
lightened pragmatist, his gaze fixed on his 
accumulated resources. Naturally there are 
inferences, suggestions, and speculations; but 
no romantic flights. He arranges his facts in a 
masterly way, and whenever possible lets them 
speak for themselves. ; 

So what might have been a disquisition 
becomes in the best sense of the word an 
historical survey, and it is a pleasure to note 
how significant the story becomes. Probably 
his narrative will be most valuable not to the 
‘general reader’ but to the apprentice student 
who is not yet on ‘the waggon road’ of scholar- 
ship. Such a reader will begin by forming a 
skeleton idea of pre-Shakespearian perfor- 
mances—the Miracles, Moralities, and Inter- 
ludes, with their rudimentary attempts at farce 
and edification—if he already has a shadowy 
background on which to project them. The 
same is perhaps true of “The Impact of the 
Renaissance’ and “The New Comedy’, which 
the Master was subsequently to save from 
pedantic classicism. But it is inevitable that the 
reader will not see clearly with both eyes till 
Shakespeare walks on the stage. The expositor 
(we might say the impresario) does not adhere 
too academically to the limits of his title. His 
glimpse of Shakespeare’s life is welcome com- 
mon sense, though he might have made even 
more of the dramatist’s early and later reading. 
There is much to investigate on that subject. 
For instance: ‘be thou familiar but by no 
means vulgar’ is to be found in one of Seneca’s 
letters on stoicism. However, Professor Parrott 
then takes the plays in more or less chrono- 
logical order and shows how the texture and 
construction become steadily firmer and more 
convincing (contrary to the common impress- 
ion) but that few or none are comedies in the 


later more exclusive sense. Nearly all the best 
plays contain a strong flavour of commonplace 
humour and humanity, not to be dismissed as 
a subplot or mere comic relief, but as a necessary 
and artistic escape from the overcharged 
romantic or tragic atmosphere, a return to 
earth, an influence intertwined with the over- 
plot in order to bring the whole story into a 
wider perspective, often with marked technical 
skill. For example, Falstaff is essential as a 
vindication as well as an off-set to Prince Harry’s 
waywardness. Lear’s Fool is, of course, a com- 
ment on the tragic fate of his master. In this 
connexion the professor carefully distinguishes 
between the professional fools (of which 
Touchstone is the most superior) and the un- 
conscious humorists from the plough or the 
parish who may or may not be ‘nature’s 
gentlemen’. Thus, if we would understand the 
Shakespeare Canon we must be prepared to 
disentangle comedy from drama, and yet 
recognize that they depend on each other. 
Tragedy is mingled mirth and _ sadness. 
Hamlet is the best example, hence its popularity. 
Julius Caesar almost completely lacks humour, 
because the author was dominated by Plutarch, 
who, by the by, is skilfully portrayed. Othello 
is equally monotonous, probably because the 
drama was produced in the plague year 
(1603-4) when neither author nor audience 
would be in a mood for mirth. 

These are only a few points which may 
illustrate the tendency of Shakespearian Comedy, 
and incidentally interest the readers of English. 
A summary is quite out of the question in 
the case of this elaborate yet highly readable 
inquiry. The author even analyses Shake- 
speare’s sources (all available elsewhere), as 
proof of his stage-sense and fertility of inven- 
tion—‘this piling up of one comic situation on 
another’. 

As Professor Parrott makes some interesting 
allusions to modern productions he might have 
added that when Antoine staged Lear at his 
own theatre in Paris he cast himself as the 
Fool. When Muscovitch, the Yiddish actor, 
appeared in The Merchant of Venice he inter- 
preted Shylock as a slimy monster who might 
have provoked a pogrom; while Irving played 
him as ‘the only gentleman in the piece’. 

H. V. ROUTH 
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Shakespeare’s Heraldry. By C. W. Scorr-G1xes, 
M.A,., illustrated by the author. Dent, 1950. 
355. net. 

In a few years’ time, when we have grown 
accustomed to having this invaluable reference 
book always ready to hand on our shelves, we 
shall wonder how we ever managed without it. 
Although it is the Shakespearian producers, 
professional and amateur, who will have most 
cause to be grateful to Mr. Scott-Giles for these 
labours which will halve theirs, from his book 
the beginner in heraldry will be able to learn 
the trick of it, and the student of the plays will 
find questions answered, which, in general, 
remain outside the scope of the normal edition. 
The heraldic index and glossary is a treasury of 
information in itself, and as well as four colour- 
plates and four half-tones there are 262 illus- 
trations in the text. Primarily an heraldic 
companion to Shakespeare’s historical plays, 
it should certainly prove, as its author hopes, 
a Shakespearian introduction to heraldry. 

An excellent brief account of ‘Heraldry, 
Medieval and Tudor’, is followed by a chapter 
dealing with ‘Shakespeare’s Arms’, which 
should settle once and for all any doubts which 
may still exist as to whether the grant of arms 
ever got beyond the stage of the drafts pre- 
served at the College of Arms. It is one of 
Mr. Scott-Giles’s quiet triumphs that he is able, 
apparently for the first time, to confirm it 
absolutely by publishing an official painting of 
the arms, signed by the Registrar of the Col- 
lege, which makes an extremely handsome 
frontispiece. Each of the plays is dealt with in 
a separate chapter, so that every individual 
mentioned in them can be given his correct 
arms, if they can be traced, and there is full 
information as to how and when these can be 
used. Incidentally, in the second edition, no 
doubt the ‘obscure funeral’, without ‘trophy, 
sword, nor hatchment o’er his bones’, will 
revert from Hamlet’s father to its proper 
victim, Polonius. No suspicion of this hugger- 
mugger interment attaches to the dead king’s 
obsequies. 

Mr. Scott-Giles regards Shakespeare’s atti- 
tude to heraldry as that of the normal educated 
man of his time, fully appreciative of its signi- 
ficance and its display value, and of the fact 
that his arms showed the world the gentleman. 
He finds Shakespeare thinking quite naturally 
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in heraldic terms, often for the purposes of 
imagery, and gives an extremely interesting 
account of the way Richard II used angels to 
support his shield, instancing the double rank, 
each carrying his shield of arms, in his rebuilt 
Westminster Hall. It does not ‘prove’ that the 
‘glorious angels’ whom ‘God for his Richard 
hath in heavenly pay’ come from this visual 
inspiration, but.those who have studied the 
sources of Shakespeare’s imagery will no doubt 
feel that it is much more than likely. Mr. Scott- 
Giles is equally interesting on the use of sun- 
imagery with reference to Richard’s two badges 
of the ‘sun-burst’ and the ‘sun-in-splendour’ ; 
and he points out the peculiarly Tudor rather 
than Plantagenet significance of Bolingbroke’s 
complaint about the tearing out from his 
windows of his coat of arms. I admit he has 
not convinced me that Henry IV and other 
medieval kings fought on the Elizabethan stage 
in heraldic surcoats, and I feel pretty certain 
that the only ‘sign of war’ in York’s attire was 
the gorget ‘about his aged neck’, like that worn 
by Sir Philip Sidney, with civilian clothing, 
in the well-known portrait in the National 
Portrait Gallery. These things, however, are 
matter of debate. What is certain is Mr. Scott- 
Giles’s accuracy and reliability as a particu- 
larly interesting and well-informed guide to 
the use and significance of heraldry in the 
Shakespeare plays. He has put every serious 
student and theatre worker in his debt. 

M. ST. CLARE BYRNE 


Aubrey’s Brief Lives. Edited from the Original 
Manuscripts by Oxtver Lawson Dick. 
London: Secker and Warburg, 1949. Pp. 
cxiv+408. 30s. net. 

John Aubrey seems to have been writing 
almost continuously throughout his career but 
only one of his books, the Miscellanies of 1696, 
was published in his lifetime. The rest of his 
voluminous works remained in manuscript. 
Of these by far the most interesting to the 
modern reader is the famous collection of 
Brief Lives consisting of biographical notes on 
426 persons jotted down by Aubrey over about 
fifteen years in order to help Anthony Wood in 
the compilation of his biographical dictionary 
Athenae Oxonienses. Aubrey used to be dismissed 
as a foolish, credulous gossip, but now the very 
great literary merits and immense historical 
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value of the Lives have been fully recognized. 
However, they present formidable problems for 
the editor. In Aubrey’s own words they were 
‘putt in writing . . . tumultuarily as they 
occurr’d to my thoughts or as occasionally I 
had information of them’. They are a great 
mass of jottings often in a most confusing dis- 
order with numerous abbreviations, lacunae, 
alternative readings, repetitions, deletions, 
and insertions of notes by Aubrey’s friends and 
informants. 

Andrew Clarke, in his invaluable two- 
volume edition published by the Clarendon 
Press in 1898, printed from the manuscripts in 
the Bodleian versions of all the Lives, reproduc- 
ing Aubrey’s lacunae, his ‘Vides’ and ‘Quaeres’ 
and some of his curious signs, but not following 
his spelling or capitalization very accurately 
and omitting a number of passages which were 
likely to offend the taste of Victorian readers. 
John Collier in his selection of forty-eight of 
the Lives called The Scandal and Credulities of 
John Aubrey, published in 1931, did not attempt 
an exact transcript but gave a continuous text, 
and in accordance with twentieth-century 
standards printed all the passages which, as 
Aubrey puts it, ‘would raise a blush in a young 
Virgin’s Cheeke’. 

A new complete edition of the Lives is 
needed; it should be at once readable, accur- 
ate, and scholarly, carrying out as far as possible 
Aubrey’s intentions without pedantry on the 
one hand or too free a departure from the text 
on the other. The handsomely produced volume 
edited by Mr. Lawson Dick certainly provides 
a readable and continuous text. ‘I hope’, wrote 
Aubrey, ‘it may be an Incitement to some 
Ingeniose and publick-spirited Young Man, to 
polish and compleat what I have rough hewen.’ 
Boldly electing himself the ‘Ingeniose and 
publick-spirited Young Man’, Mr. Dick de- 
clares that he has taken Aubrey at his word, 
and used his manuscripts as if they were his 
own notes. He claims that he has ‘nowhere 
departed from the original text’, though he 
has ‘ruthlessly rearranged it’. He has selected 
133 of Aubrey’s 426 Lives (inserting among 
them for no apparent reason and with no ex- 
planation a letter on Francis Fry from The 
Miscellanies which is not a Life at all) and has 
reconstructed them from Aubrey’s manuscript 
notes so as to form coherent narratives without 


lacunae, repetitions, or other impediments and 
distractions to continuous reading. There is 
every justification for such a reconstruction, 
but it is to be regretted that, though Mr. Dick 
has apparently not ‘departed’ from Aubrey’s 
text in the sense that he has altered it, he has 
made some wholly unnecessary omissions. The 
present reviewer has tested some of his Lives 
by a comparison with Clarke’s text, and the 
results do not inspire confidence in Mr. Dick’s 
editorial methods. In the Life of Lancelot 
Andrewes, Aubrey, according to Clarke’s text, 
tells us the relevant fact that Andrewes was 
‘a fellowe of Pembroke Hall in Cambridge’ and 
this statement is followed by an irrelevant 
digression in Aubrey’s manner on the fact that 
Pembroke Hall was formerly called Collegium 
Episcoporum. There is, perhaps, some justifica- 
tion for omitting the digression, but Mr. Dick 
omits the whole paragraph, and thereby muti- 
lates Aubrey’s text quite unnecessarily. He 
blames Andrew Clarke severely for his bowd- 
lerizations, but Clarke, at any rate, had a 
reason for his omissions, though modern 
readers may disagree with it. There seems to 
be no reason for withholding the information 
that Andrewes was a Fellow of Pembroke. 
Similarly, in the Life of Andrew Marvell, 
Mr. Dick quite justifiably rearranges Aubrey’s 
brilliant notes but he suppresses Aubrey’s 
statements that Andrew Marvell had ‘a good 
grammar education and was after sent to... 
Cambridge’, that he was author of The Advice 
to the Painter and other works, that his intimate 
friend was James Harrington, author of 
Oceana, and that John Pell, D.D., ‘was one of 
his acquaintances’. From the Life of Thomas 
May he omits the statements that May was 
‘a handsome man’ and that he ‘was of the 
Sussex Mayes, as appeares by his coate of 
armes’. His version of the Life of John Wilmot, 
Earl of Rochester, does not include Aubrey’s 
statements that Rochester ‘went to schoole at 
Burford’, that he ‘was of Wadham College, 
Oxford’, and ‘I suppose, had been in France’. 
The dates and places of Rochester’s death and 
burial, accurately recorded by Aubrey, are 
suppressed as well as Aubrey’s quotation of a 
couplet of Propertius which is an essential part 
of his comment on Rochester. The reader who 
consults a work entitled Aubrey’s Brief Lives 
Edited from the Original Manuscripts and who 
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does not find these statements and comments 
surely has just cause for complaint. Mr. Dick’s 
work should have been entitled ‘Extracts from 
Aubrey’s Brief Lives’ or ‘A Selection from 
Aubrey’s Brief Lives Abbreviated and Recon- 
structed’. 

The blurb on the dust-cover states that 
‘though it is designed primarily for the general 
public, it will prove invaluable for scholars’. 
Actually it is a book for the general public 
rather than for the scholar and it has the merit 
of providing the ‘common reader’ with some of 
the most interesting material in the Brief Lives 
in a pleasant and readable form. It includes 
a racily written introduction on Aubrey’s 
Life and Times (which may be described as 
enthusiastic rather than scholarly), short bio- 
graphical notes on the subjects of the Lives, 
a useful bibliography, and a glossary of persons. 
It is excellently printed and lavishly illustrated 
with reproductions of contemporary portraits, 
two pages of Aubrey’s manuscripts, and some 
of his charming landscape drawings. 

V. DE 8S. PINTO 


The Poet Wordsworth. The Clark Lectures, Trinity 
College, Cambridge, 1949. By HeEten Darsi- 
SHIRE. Oxford. At the Clarendon Press. 7s. 6d. 
As a devout Wordsworthian (in Matthew 

Arnold’s phrase) and an erstwhile predecessor 

of Miss Darbishire as a Clark Lecturer, I am 

glad to welcome in English her volume The 

Poet Wordsworth. The Master and Council of 

Trinity College, Cambridge, were well in- 

spired, in anticipation of the Wordsworth 

Centenary, to invite Miss Darbishire to 

deliver the lectures which, as she says, ‘gave 

me the stimulus to gather together some of my 
findings and reflections upon the poet Words- 
worth’. Short of a tribute being paid to him in 
his own College, St. John’s, there could be no 
more appropriate locale than its neighbour, 

Trinity. And there could be no happier choice 

of a lecturer than the pupil and partner of 

Ernest de Selincourt, who, like him, has 

steeped herself by periods of residence in the 

atmosphere of the Lake country and studied 
the manuscripts in Dove Cottage. It is a signal 
example of Uno avolso, non deficit alter. 

Miss Darbishire recognizes that there are 
two Wordsworths, ‘the man of genius, who had 
inspiration if ever a poet had it, and Words- 
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worth, the man of strong will, and, as he 
claimed, worthy purpose, who laboured in his 
poetic vocation, laboured the more assiduously 
the less the inspiration came’. It is with the 
first Wordsworth, whose creative period lay in 
the decade between 1798 and 1808, that Miss 
Darbishire is here concerned. She does not join 
in the guessing game as to the cause of his 
subsequent decline, though such a critic as 
Miss Batho has queried whether it was so 
complete as it is usually represented. 

But in order to estimate rightly Words- 
worth’s achievement some knowledge of his 
career and poetic output before 1798 is neces- 
sary, and, as Miss Darbishire sums it up, he 
‘was a poet of the Revolution, and he was also 
the poet of a mountain district in the north of 
England’. He spoke with a strong Cumbrian 
burr, used dialect words, and his robust 
humour was that of a peasant. Of his early 
accurate observation of objects, natural and 
human, Miss Darbishire gives illustrations from 
his youthful, now fragmentary, octosyllabic 
Vale of Esthwaite, and from the more artificial 
heroic couplets of An Evening Walk. Then 
follows the more familiar story of Wordsworth’s 
enthusiasm for, and disillusionment with, 
the French Revolution, his love affair with 
Annette, his temporary recourse to Godwin- 
ism, the restoring influence of Coleridge and 
Dorothy, and the resulting poetic outcome in 
Lyrical Ballads. 

Of these Miss Darbishire takes as an out- 
standing example The Thorn, ‘a great and re- 
markable poem’, and shows how Wordsworth 
combines in it the image of a stunted thorn he 
had seen on the Quantock hills, memories of a 
Scottish ballad, and natural speech in the 
mouth of an old sea-captain. In Miss Darbi- 
shire’s striking metaphor, ‘In the Lyrical 
Ballads Wordsworth . . . had made something 
like a strenuous voyage of discovery, a sort of 
arctic expedition, into a region where life was 
reduced to its elements. . . . In the Poems of 
1807 he is back in the world of his own per- 
sonal life and thought.’ As representative of 
this group Miss Darbishire examines the 
successive phases of the Ode. Intimations of 
Immortality, its central theme, its imagery, its 
diction, its prosodic technique, and concludes, 
‘The thing is a triumph. The metrical form 
deserves close analysis no less than the imagery.’ 
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It is now a quarter of a century since I hailed 
in vol. vii of The Year’s Work Miss Darbishire’s 
fine essay (1926) in The XIXth Century and After 
on The Prelude. She has incorporated the sub- 
stance of this in her masterly discussion of the 
poem under the headings of the chronology of 
its composition, its subject, and the first and 
last versions, in the parallel texts of de Selin- 
court’s edition. The poet’s faith as set forth in 
the 1805 draft may be summed up ‘in three 
words: God, Man, Nature. These three were 
divine: it might almost be said they were one 
divinity.’ For Miss Darbishire’s illuminating 
exegesis on this text, and on Wordsworth’s 
later shiftings of view, readers must be referred 
to her volume. There is only one angle from 
which I would venture to differ. She calls 
The Prelude ‘the finest fruit of Wordsworth’s 
great creative period’. As the noble, profound, 
exciting revelation of the growth of a poet’s 
mind it is, of course, unique. But if I had to 
predict Wordsworth’s surest title to immor- 
tality I would base it on his supreme shorter 
flights, among them Tintern Abbey, the two great 
Odes, The Happy Warrior, Laodamia, the Lucy 
poems, and the finest of the Sonnets. 

F. S. BOAS 


The Lives of Authors. By Grorcre GorDon. 
Chatto & Windus, 1950. 10s. 6d. 


We have been compensated for the compara- 
tively few publications by Professor Gordon 
during his lifetime—a fact due no doubt to his 
practical activities as President of Magdalen 
and Vice-Chancellor of Oxford University— 
by the number of posthumous works which, 
under his wife’s aegis, have happily been issued. 
The present volume is the contents of a large 
portfolio which lay on his shelves inscribed 
L/A, containing ‘along with his comments and 
reflections, passages concerning the art of bio- 
graphy and the lives of authors which had 
caught his attention in the course of his reading 
over many years’. The essay to which those who 
knew Gordon and also his great predecessor in 
the Chair of English at Oxford will first turn is 
‘Walter Raleigh’, reprinted from The Times 
Literary Supplement where it appeared in June 
1922, the month after Raleigh’s death. For 
when Gordon succeeded Raleigh on Elisha 
fell the mantle of Elijah. Both men inherited 
from Johnson the quality of masculinity which 


makes of literature a man’s job; both shared 
the Johnsonian zest for living, and the convic- 
tion that literature ‘consists of men and things’; 
and both had a healthy distaste for all forms of 
aestheticism which, from fear or affectation or 
vanity, holds aloof from the arena of practical 
affairs. “Raleigh was at ease’, writes his disciple, 
‘with every hearty enjoyer of life, and any man 
who could do anything, and had a pipe about 
him, might walk up to him and talk. He had 
a strong and unaffected liking, which was 
returned, for the average man; and was fre- 
quently heard to declare that the best club in 
the world, and the best academy of manners, 
was a third-class carriage.’ He believed that the 
elements of genius are less partially distributed 
than is supposed, that no man wholly destitute 
of genius could live a day, and that even poets 
are no more than what Wordsworth called 
them, ‘men speaking to men’, who only differ 
from their neighbours in their power of seeing 
truth and their courage and ability in telling it. 

This sanity of Raleigh’s Gordon invariably 
practised in his own approach to the trade of 
literary criticism, and it made him especially 
happy when dealing with the lives of authors. 
So jealous is he for action, that he even pro- 
tests against over-estimating the life of an 
author as such: “The sailor, the soldier, the 
diplomatist must do magnificently more than 
his duty, or disastrously less, to gain admit- 
tance to the Dictionary of National Biography. 
The rich merchant, who controlled the pros- 
perity of thousands, is turned away, while the 
poor author stretches himself at ease on the lap 
of posterity.” 

It is therefore not unnatural that the authors 
here selected for biographical treatment are 
such as have passed a high test in the worth not 
only of their writings but of their deeds. The 
first Sir Walter Raleigh, soldier, sailor, and 
tobacconist; Sir Francis Bacon, Lord Chan- 
cellor of England; John Milton, Latin Secre- 
tary to Cromwell; Sir Thomas Browne, 
practitioner of medicine as well as author of 
Religio Medici; St. Evremond, ‘bred in camps 
and courts, a soldier, wit, and epicure’; John 
Galt, son of a sea-captain, who aspired to be 
lawyer, voyager, playwright, and contraband- 
ist; and Robert Bridges, who in The Testament 
of Beauty was able to preach the good life 
because he had led it. And to these he adds a 
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discussion of Morgann on Falstaff, that charac- 
ter of fiction whose zest for living has never 
been surpassed, who ‘extends his philosophy 
beyond the field of battle to all the transactions 
of human existence and spares himself every- 
where like a professional, for his profession is 
nothing less than life’. 

This short book is so full of both wit and 
wisdom, of grace and reality, that quotation 
from it does less than justice, short of quoting 
it whole. But since they are included in a 
random appendix the following may be 
snatched from their miscellaneous context: 


‘True criticism is addressed to those who 
know; the newer criticism is like a cheapjack 
at a country fair, with this profound differ- 
ence that the true critical cheapjack is often 
quite sincere, and believes in his own 
watches.’ 

‘I have friends who cannot enter a great 
public library without a sense of suffocation. 
Others, more executively minded, have 
dreamt of a series of cunningly concerted 
fires. But the cure is not burning, but Biblio- 
graphy.’ 

‘One of the many troubles about the 
troublesome race of authors is this. They 
write, they will tell you, for posterity, and 
they expect their contemporaries to pay.’ 

GUY BOAS 


The World’s Room, the collected poems of 
LauRENCE WHISTLER. With decorations by 
Rex WuistT.er. William Heinemann. 15s. net. 

Selected Poems (new edition). By JoHN Mase- 
FIELD. William Heinemann. tos. 6d. net. 

Beowulf in Modern English. A translation in 
blank verse. By Mary E. WATERHOUSE. 
Bowes & Bowes, Cambridge. tos. 6d. net. 


A scholarly and thoughtful poet, Mr. 
Laurence Whistler has collected in one volume 
all the poems which he thinks worth reprinting 
out of his earlier volumes, adding a few which 
had not appeared in book form; they cover a 
period of some fifteen years. 

He has been nothing if not courageous. 
Most of the poems here are in one way or 
another experiments, and many of the subjects 
very far from obvious. To take a comparatively 
simple one, ‘A Grievance’: the man leans on 
a stile on a sunlit rainy evening and looks ata 
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distant church tower, which he makes a symbol 
of a playfellow’s crime for which he was given 
the blame. Stated like that, it sounds merely 
odd; but it is of that sort of oddity that must be 
true because no one would invent it. The piece 
has also a better lyrical shape than most, as 
have some others, such as ‘Yestermorrow’ and 
‘Time’s Fool’, in which last the poet is moved 
by an old photograph of the beloved in her 
teens; this moving poem is spoilt by its last line, 


‘My love, I am afraid’, 


a good example of the simplicity in which a 
writer can so easily fail to perceive the bathos. 
There are three or four long and ambitious 
poems, of which I find much the best in “The 
Quick and the Dead’, a transposition into 
rural England of the story of the Shunamite 
woman’s son. The most ambitious, “The 
Dancer in Darkness’, an apologue of the growth 
of the soul in the symbolic figures of Aparnedus 
and Iambe, does not seem to me to he a success. 

A word should be said of the decorations 
by the poet’s celebrated artist-brother Rex 
Whistler. Several have much beauty; but the 
ugly yellow background which defaces many 
of them should have been cleaned out. 

The Poet Laureate also has produced a 
selection of his poems. This is only partly new, 
being an altered edition of the well-known 
selection he published some years ago. Of 
course, it contains many favourites. The long 
poems are represented by skilful extracts; but 
room might surely have been found for one 
or two of the brilliant miniature portraits of 
English country people in the first part of 
Reynard the Fox, to go with the bits from the 
second part; and we miss the storm in Dauber 
and the race-crowd in Right Royal. But the 
Arthurian ballad of Lancelot and Guinevere, 
‘The Fight on the Wall’, is here, and so is 
‘Cap-on-head’, the legend of the devil who 
impersonated The O’Neill. 

From an even deeper stratum of poetry and 
legend comes a version in modern English 
blank verse of Beowulf. The verse is reasonably 
competent, and the version will give readers 
who are not up to the original an idea of 
what is in it. But that is all. The poetry and 
the vigour have evaporated, and the result 
is much less Beowulf than The Idylls of the King 
were Malory, as well as equally far from being 
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Tennyson. To reproduce something resembling 
the form and style of the original would, no 
doubt, be a very difficult task; but I remember 
a short piece on a modern subject by the late 
Charles Scott Moncrieff which caught them 
very successfully. A modern English Beowulf is 
a challenge still not taken up. 

ARUNDELL ESDAILE 


Portrait of a Genius, But .... The Life of D. H. 
Lawrence, 1885-1930, by RicHarD ALDING- 
TON. Heinemann. 15s. 

A book from Mr. Aldington about Lawrence 
could not fail to be important. He knew Law- 
rence well, and writes in full sympathy tem- 
pered with cheerful common sense that sets 
down his subject’s foibles and inconsistencies 
without fear of diminishing the ultimate great- 
ness. Much of this easy frankness only touches 
the surface, a surface which the author sees in 
Montaigne’s phrase as ondoyant et divers. While 
there is a-positive value in this treatment, it 
must be said that the book, though longer than 
Hugh Kingsmill’s biography published twelve 
years ago, makes a much less effective use of 
the sources, some of them scarce now, which 
the two biographers shared. The reader may 
also regret that Mr. Aldington has, avowedly, 
kept his own contacts in the background. He 
has used them vividly elsewhere. Here, indeed, 
his narrative of Lawrence’s last months, based 
on personal knowledge, is moving. But Mr. 
Aldington could give us so much more; for 
instance, his first impressions of Lawrence 
when he met him in 1914. 

Possibly the author has lived with his subject 
so long as to forget that new generations of 
readers are appearing who look for explicit in- 
struction. It is disappointing, for instance, to 
find so vague a narrative of the curious tangle 
of personalities in New Mexico. A much more 
precise account should have been given of 
Lawrence’s collision with Norman Douglas 
over Maurice Magnus. This was rather a 
crucial episode for Lawrence both as a writer 
and a man. The original sources, such as they 
are, are not easily accessible, and Mr. Alding- 
ton, on the other hand, probably knows as much 
as most people of the considerable oral tradi- 
tion. A critical handling of the story would have 
been valuable. Mr. Aldington’s must be hard 
to follow for those who do not know what 
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happened, and although he is fully entitled t@Mr. I 
take sides with Lawrence, he does not advancthe pi 
matters by unworthy gibes (here as elsewherejmatio! 
at Douglas. Disoc 

One has also a feeling that Mr. Aldington igrence 
tying up his friend’s life into a rod with whiclitt las 
to scourge a naughty world. The process leadidying 
him seriously astray. The last third of his boolfmem« 
has the sentimental title of “The World’s Rejsays I 
jected Guest’. The world did not reject Lawgalone 
rence, and if he had been so minded he for higup by 
part could have won it. To say this is not tdlost 2 
belittle the cruel stupidity with which he wagHe 
treated on occasions. Nor does one fail to allowindee 
for his hypersensitiveness, which, as Mridefla 
Aldington quite realizes, induced a persecutiomAldit 
mania, leading to episodes in his fiction whiclthe di 
must be treated with caution as biographicaljgene 
material. Yet, outraged as he no doubt wasjexect 
Lawrence left England in 1919 largely becaus¢ 
he wanted to see the world. He did see it. How 
wise were Mrs. Carswell’s words after 


death: ‘He did nothing that he did not want t 
do, and all that he most wanted to do, he did’§ M 
And for all his complexities Lawrence pro¥tion, 
vided some patent clues to himself. ‘I shall keep) Mr. 
my strength for myself.’ These words from am men 
early poem go far to explain his life, his 2 
his travels, and indeed his loves and friendships} defe 
Mr. Aldington is on the wrong track when first beli« 
he is puzzled that Lawrence did not take hig not 
chance to go to a university, and then reflecty the | 
that it was just as well or we should have losij the 
a genius for a professor. But, short of deathi bro 
itself, Lawrence was predestined to be Law4 cuss 
rence, and not all the mothers, illnesses, educa} whi 
tions, and literary policemen in the world wer¢ led . 
going to stop that inner impulse from whichj that 
indeed, the true study of Lawrence must begin} clos 
Beyond question an authentic genius of his} whi 
generation, Lawrence largely fulfilled himself —s 
by his wanderings. He also lost something by} atm 
exile, as he well realized. ‘Myself, I suffer badly resi: 
from being so cut off.’ As Aldous Huxley has} on 
said, he was a prophet and spoke from thej not 
wilderness. Mr. Aldington does not see it like} the 
that. He seems to think Lawrence abandoned} the 
the provincialism (that rod again) of literary} pro 
London in search of some critical Eldorado off Fan 
cecumenical value. If that was so, it is idle to} she 


rebuke the indifference or hostility of critics at} of | 
home, and in any case could it matter what 





















itled t¢Mr. Bottomley said about Lady Chatterley and 
dvanctthe pictures? When he can suppress his indig- 
wherefmation, Mr. Aldington deals sagely with these 
pisodes, pointing out by the way that Law- 
gton igrence was anxious to make money for himself 
whicifat last and for his wife, for he knew he was 
s lead§dying. Orioli the publisher, in fact, whose 
is boolmemoirs are not mentioned in the bibliography, 
’s Rejsays Lawrence made some £1,600 through him 
t Lawgalone by Lady Chatterley. Mr. Aldington sums 
for higup by saying that Lawrence won a battle and 
not tg@lost a war. Probably he would have had it so. 
1e wagHe did not want ‘things straightened out’; 
» allowindeed, a successful prophet must be a very 
| Mrideflated person. He liked fighting, as Mr. 
cutiomAldington well shows, agonizing as the blows 
whicljhe drew upon himself might be. This book is 
phicalgenerously conceived, if somewhat casually 
t wasfexecuted, and students of Lawrence cannot 
ecausgafford to pass it over. D. M. LOW 
. How 

er his Lhe Art of T. S. Eliot. By HELEN GARDNER. The 
ant t@ Cresset Press. 125. 6d. net. 

>did’§ Miss Helen Gardner isa critic of fine percep- 
> proftion, and she has written a persuasive study of 
. Mr. Eliot’s art, particularly in its later develop- 
® ment. In some respects her enthusiasm for his 
great qualities has, I think, led her to overlook 
defects: thus she writes that ‘it is impossible to 
s§ believe that poets a hundred years hence will 
if not be aware of what Mr. Eliot has done with 
the English language’, and then considers only 
ij the much-needed refreshment which he has 
brought to poetic vocabulary, without dis- 
cussing the dangerous weakening of syntax for 
which he is responsible. Again, she is sometimes 
| led into special pleading, as when she suggests 
that the ‘whimper’ with which The Hollow Men 
closes ‘may be that first faint querulous sound 
if which tells us that a child is born, and is alive’ 
) —surely an idea remote from the tone and 
atmosphere of the poem. Yet she does not 
resign her independence of judgement, and can 
on occasion be severe. Thus in one context she 
notes ‘a kind of prim pedantry, the pedantry of 
the New England lecture-room, suggesting . . . 
the cultured voice and the card-index of the 
professor’. And in a very acute analysis of The 
Family Reunion she remarks that ‘as for Agatha, 
she is quite incredible as the “‘efficient principal 
of a women’s college”, and it is difficult to 
believe in the efficiency if she really had to 
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spend as much of her energy as she suggests in 
“trying not to dislike women” ’. 

If The Family Reunion fails as drama, owing 
to its lack of action and the inability of the 
personae to impress us as individuals, it has a 
spiritual intensity along with a subtle develop- 
ment of rhythmical power linking it closely to 
Mr. Eliot’s masterpiece, Four Quartets. There is 
nothing more valuable or convincing in Miss 
Gardner’s book than her treatment of metre 
and rhythm, in which she brings out clearly 
the remarkable change of manner within 
the essential unity of Mr. Eliot’s poems. ‘His 
experiments in the writing of dramatic verse’, 
she remarks, ‘have in fact led him to the crea- 
tion of the metre he has employed for non- 
dramatic purposes in Four Quartets’—a metre, as 
she has said earlier, which with its strength and 
flexibility is ‘perhaps Mr. Eliot’s greatest poetic 
achievement’. In her masterly analysis of tech- 
nique she immediately enriches the reader’s 
appreciation of the poet’s style, and enables 
him to view the earlier and later work in a true 
perspective. 

The gain from Miss Gardner’s exposition of 
meaning is less immediate. This, however, is 
not due to any deficiency of insight. She herself 
recognizes that, at least on a first approach, it 
may be ‘better to trouble too little about the 
“meaning” than to trouble too much’, and 
indeed overmuch trouble must be alien to the 
acceptance of poetry—as it demands to be 
accepted—by the whole mind and heart of the 
reader. Yet with difficult, concentrated, allu- 
sive work, which moves on many planes, it is 
necessary to pass through a stage of hard 
thinking before one can gain anything like a 
full untroubled appreciation. Here the reader 
could have no better guide than Miss Gardner, 
although he must remain alert and ready to 
differ: for the unquestioning adoption of a 
reading, however acute, based on a sensitive- 
ness not his own may mar the sincerity of his 
response. As one follows Miss Gardner’s 
admirable exposition of Four Quartets, one can- 
not help feeling how different any clear-cut 
directions must be from the faint but power- 
ful suggestion of the poetry itself. Whatever 
meanings are acceptable—it will be our fault 
if they are not rich and complex—must sink in 
and be assimilated. Then we can come back 
to the poetry without imposing a framework 
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upon it, but with a more understanding and 
receptive attitude. Only so can there be a 
renewed surrender, a deepening acquaint- 
ance. 

All this leads me to a final reflection, which 
other admirers of Mr. Eliot may perhaps share. 


Deeply grateful as I am for the poetry, my 
gratitude is accompanied by a tinge—yes, a 


REPRINTS AND 


WE are glad to welcome the following reprints 
and editions. Messrs. G. Bell have reissued The 
English Muse by Oliver Elton at 15s., one of the 
established classics of modern English criticism. 
The Oxford University Press have added The 
Complete Poetical Works of Matthew Arnold (8s.6d.), 
edited by Professors C. B. Tinker and H. F. 
Lowry, containing for the first time all the 
poems which Arnold is known to have written, in 
their series of Oxford Standard Authors, and 


tinge of resentment. Life is short, leisure is 
shorter: the fields of English poetry beckon 
with their bewildering variety and profusion. 
But, as the commentaries on Mr. Eliot mul- 
tiply, I feel that the study of his work threatens 
to become a whole-time job. So many rose- 
gardens still unvisited—must I pass them by? 

G. ROSTREVOR HAMILTON 


NEW EDITIONS 


have also issued Nicholas Nickleby (10s. 6d.) in 
the New Oxford Illustrated Dickens with 
plates remade from the original drawings of 
‘Phiz’ and prefaced by a characteristically 
fresh and original introduction written by 
Dame Sybil Thorndike. Messrs. Heinemann 
have republished A Christmas Garland by Sir 
Max Beerbohm, which includes an additional 
parody on Maurice Baring as sparkling as 
the rest. 
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A NEw edition of the late Professor J. R. Clark 
Hall’s prose translation of Beowulf, revised, 
with notes and introduction by Professor C. L. 
Wrenn, and further illuminated by prefatory 
remarks from Professor J. R. R. Tolkien, will 
be welcome to all students of Anglo-Saxon: it 
may also reveal to a ‘general reader’ or two the 
barbarous beauty and the barbarous despair of 
this Germanic narrative poem. No one who has 
stood entranced before the Sutton Hoo treasure 
could fail to read with heightened interest the 
description of Scyld lying in the ‘ring-prowed 
ship’ with his treasures, his spoils from far 
lands, heaped about him. 

We are still among Anglo-Saxons (of a sort) 
in Lewis Sowden’s Lady of Coventry. ‘Historians’, 
we are informed, ‘on coming to this folio [sic] 
of Godiva have flicked it aside almost with 
annoyance’: they will do a great deal of 
flicking if they come to this octavo. 

At the beginning of his compact and well- 
planned history of English Drama from Early 
Times to the Elizabethans Mr. A. P. Rossiter 
takes us back to the pagan rituals of blood and 
wine and at the end he carries us forward to 
our own inchoate mezzo-cento, when we wear 


our paganism with a difference. It is a vivid as 
well as a scholarly work, and an original note 
is sounded in the frontispiece. This is taken 
from a picture by Griinewald in the Pinakothek 
at Munich; but surely to give it the caption 
‘Gothic Drama’ implies that the subject is a 
dramatic representation of an event rather 
than the event itself? 

E. C. Pettett in his study of Shakespeare and the 
Romantic Tradition reminds us that the comedies 
have seldom been made the subject of any close 
analytical commentary. This gap is now com- 
petently filled, with due attention to the in- 
fluence exercised by Spenser and Sidney, 
Lyly, and Greene, and with due emphasis upon 
the distinction between the earlier romantic 
comedies and the later group in which romance 
is dominant and the comic element mainly 
incidental. The way in which Shakespeare’s 
essential ‘Englishness’ imposed itself upon all 
his alien sources and materials is well illustrated 
—so well, indeed, that we seem to hear Nature 
stand up and say to all the world, “This was an 
Englishman’. 

John M. Lothian is the Head of the Depart- 
ment of English in the University of Toronto: 
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he is also a successful broadcaster, and the 
lectures and talks composing his King Lear, a 
Tragic Reading of Life, do not seem to have been 
re-cast before publication. The result is a 
colloquial approach not without a certain 
attraction, and also an appreciable amount of 
reduplication which tends to discourage the 
reader. None the less, most of the merits 
usually attached to enthusiasm are to be found 
in this book. 

The initials ‘H. D.’, on the title-page of a 
collection of prose and verse headed By Avon 
River, half-conceal the identity of a contem- 
porary American poetess well reputed in her 
own country—Helen Doolittle Aldington. Her 
love of Shakespeare is ardent, lyrical, and free 
from pedantry: she is familiar with other Eliza- 
bethans and Jacobeans, though a little shaky in 
the matter of chronology: and she plays very 
prettily upon Claribel, Princess of Tunis; upon 
the doggerel epitaph in Stratford Church; and 
—most prettily of all—upon the herb rose- 
mary: 

Time has an end they say, 
Sea-walls are worn away 
By wind and sea-spray: 
Not the herb 

Rosemary. 


The affinity with Nashe’s In Time of Pestilence 
is so conspicuous that it can hardly be acci- 
dental: but where did H. D. get the idea that 
Robert Herrick was ‘quite content’ at Dean 
Prior, and that Nymphidia was published before 
A Midsummer Night’s Dream instead of sixteen 
years after Shakespeare’s death? 

There was at least one field of human 
experience in which Englishmen of the mid- 
seventeenth century would appear to have been 
singularly fortunate—the field of marriage. 
Even that exacting husband, John Milton, had 
one satisfactory wife out of three; and the 
letters written by Charles I and Cromwell to 
their respective wives deserve inclusion in any 
anthology of English prose. One feels that if 
any of Colonel Hutchinson’s epistles to his Lucy 
had survived they would show the same fusion 
of solemn and tender with homely and familiar 
things. We have learned to look for it, and we 
find it abundantly in The Knyvett Letters, written 
by a Norfolk squire to his loving (though occa- 
sionally captious) wife during the most tene- 


brous days of the Civil War. He was a very 
likeable gentleman, this East Anglian Royalist 
who, as his epitaph declareth, ‘dyed with the 
Monarchy’ in 1658. Even when the king’s 
friends were in desperate straits, his loyal 
adherent, Thomas Knyvett, could take pleasure 
in a gift of cheeses and hope to have some sport 
with his hawk ‘for all these stormes’. Dr. Scho- 
field has edited these delightful letters with 
sympathy and care. 

Another acceptable addition to Hutchinson’s 
University Library is John Butt’s Augustan Age. 
The author, who is Professor of English Lan- 
guage and Literature in King’s College, New- 
castle (University of Durham), has made no 
attempt to compress even a brief survey of 
Augustan literature within 142 pages. He has 
concentrated his attention (and ours) upon a 
group of writers beginning with Dryden and 
ending with Dr. Johnson, and these writers he 
has considered as thinkers and theorists rather 
than as practitioners of their art. In so short a 
study this method makes it impossible to show 
fully, by analysis and example, the translation 
of theory into practice. It is a little curious that 
Cato (so famous in its day) should not even be 
mentioned, and that we should be given no 
opportunity to contrast the fulsome rhetoric of 
The Campaign with the astringent grace of the 
Spectator essays: but wherever Professor Butt 
has allowed himself time to linger a little the 
results inspire a wish that he had had rather 
more time and space to linger in. 

Nobody has taken Werther or his sorrows 
very seriously for the past century and a half, 
and Stuart Pratt Atkins does not try to per- 
suade us to relapse into the Werther-Krankheit 
which afflicted all Europe in the closing de- 
cades of the Age of Reason, raging most in 
Germany and France and least in England. 
Instead, he provides us with an entertaining 
survey, The Testament of Werther in Poetry and 
Drama, sprinkled with many plums of absurdity, 
and enlivened by some shrewd remarks—as 
when he points out that, by comparison with 
Goethe’s invertebrate puppet, the Byronic hero 
seems a man of action. Werther’s image was 
for a time all-pervasive, in life-sized wax-work, 
in Meissen porcelain, upon fans, gloves, snuff- 
boxes, and pole-screens. Waseverany imaginary 
figure so frequently duplicated in commercial 
art, unless perhaps Donald Duck? 
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Two additions must be recorded to the 
English Novelists series, formerly sponsored by 
Home and Van Thal and more lately by Arthur 
Barker. Beatrice Curtis Brown’s Anthony Trol- 
lope is well written rather than well laid out. 
With such limited space at her disposal, she 
might have been wiser to deny herself (and 
us) the pleasure of two long quotations from 
Disraeli’s Endymion: but she brings a clear light 
to bear upon some of Trollope’s less familiar 
novels, and she throws into high relief his 
burly, hearty, industrious, unbookish perso- 
nality. 

P. H. Newby is equally happy in dealing 
with Maria Edgeworth, a more rewarding sitter 
for a portrait in miniature. There are many 
passages worthy of remembrance; this, for 
example: ‘Whereas Jane Austen surveyed with 
the eye of a realist ground that had already 
been tilled . . . Maria struck out and subdued 
new stretches of territory, the psychology of 
children, the dignified and humorous mind of 
the peasant . . . and she supplied an impetus 
for the writing of all regional fiction, for Scott 
in Scotland, for Fenimore Cooper in America, 
for Turgenev in Russia.’ 

The Book of the P.E.N., edited by Herman 
Ould, is a miscellany rather than an anthology. 
Distinguished members of the P.E.N. club con- 
tribute a great diversity of items in prose and 
verse, and, as might have been expected, they 
have produced something rather overwhelm- 
ing. If any choice be made where everything 
is so good, it must be personal and not critical. 
The present commentator found most delecta- 
tion in C. V. Wedgwood’s Last Masque, with 
its visual loveliness and its immanent irony, 
and most solid edification in The Rights of 
History in Historical Fiction by Professor G. M. 
Trevelyan. 

By collecting Songs and Lyrics from the Eng- 
lish Masques and Light Operas Dr. F. S. Boas has 
piled up still higher the Pelion-upon-Ossa debt 
owed to him by all lovers of our literature. It 
is, if anything, an even more ‘goluptious’ book 
than its forerunner, Songs and Lyrics from the 
English Playbooks, for the period covered (1604- 
1896) enables the reader to trace the course 
and map the banks of the great stream which, 
rising among the Jacobean foothills, broadens 
out into the less limpid, though sometimes not 
less sparkling, expanse of the Victorian water- 
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shed. Some of the earlier lyrics supply their 
own music as we read: memory performs that 
office for most of the later examples. Could not 
the B.B.C. be persuaded to give us a programme 
based upon this book, opening with the earliest 
song of which the air is still recoverable, and 
ending with that Jacobean fly so beautifully 
enfolded in a drop of Victorian amber—Is Life 
a Boon? from The Yeomen of the Guard? 

Dr. Victor Grove, in his challenging book, 
The Language Bar, does not deal, as might 
hastily be supposed, with the barriers raised by 
differences in speech and diction. As he sees it, 
there is another dividing line—on one side lies 
ignorance, and on the other knowledge, of the 
historical sources and structure of our language. 
The theory is worked out with vigour, and the 
suggestion that there should be a completely 
new approach to the teaching of English is 
supported by many arguments, concrete and 
abstract. If this were done everyone would, 
apparently, be able to see and to understand 
the bony framework, the linguistic structure, 
and the acquired trappings of English speech, 
much as a person well versed in anatomy and 
in the history of costume can identify and com- 
prehend the draped image of a man. 

Members of the English Association who can 
recall the kindly presence and the ever-fruitful 
counsels of the late Sir Philip Hartog will prize 
Lady Hartog’s memoir of her husband. Of 
especial and enduring value is the summary of 
his methods on pp. 144-5. 

After Public School Slang follows University 
Slang, as it is right and fitting that it should. 
Morris Marples has devoted another volume to 
what the Gentleman’s Magazine stigmatized as 
the ‘low, nonsensical conversation’ current at 
our seats of learning. Only an improbable 
person who had studied recently and simulta- 
neously at all our leading Universities could 
say with any degree of authority whether this 
manual is or is not as exhaustive as it seems to 
be. Future novelists ‘underprivileged’ in the 
matter of higher education may find here an 
all-too-rich seedbed: but for the initiate it may 
be commended without any fears as to the 
sequel. 

It is an encouraging circumstance that an 
excellent survey of La Letteratura Inglese nel 
Novecento should be written in Italian and pub- 
lished in Florence. Few outstanding poets, 
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dramatists, or novelists have slipped through 
the net of Signore Rebora, though there are 
a few empty meshes in which critics, scholars, 
and biographers might have been caught. It is 
agreeable to see the light-hearted irony of 
‘A. P. H.” appreciated, the satiric vein of Sir 
John Squire compared with that of Byron in 
Don Juan: it is not less agreeable, in a rather 
different way, to find Mr. Wodehouse’s Jeeves 
neatly labelled as the saggio consigliere di un 
padrone sprovveduto—the wise counsellor of a 
witless master. D. M. S. 


Books mentioned above: 


Beowulf and the Finnesburg Fragment, translated into 
Modern English by Jonn R. Crarx Hatt. George 
Allen & Unwin. tos. 6d. 

Lady of Coventry, by LEwts Sowben. Robert Hale. gs. 6d. 

English Drama from Early Times to the Elizabethans, by 
A. P. Rossrrer. Hutchinson’s University Library. 
16s. 

Shakespeare and the Romantic Tradition, by E. C. Perrerr. 
Staples Press. 12s. 6d. 

King Lear: a Tragic Reading of Life, by Joun M. Loruian. 


Poetry 


Pecasus is a much-fancied horse. Indeed, our 
critics have so much to say about ‘form’ and 
‘training’ and the relative merits of various 
‘schools’ that it is surprising that the amateur— 
whether writer or rider—should dare to mount 
at all. That he does so is probably due to the 
fact that he has not read the works of the critics. 

They have their value, however, these critics, 
in that they put into words, for the curious to 
study, the technical methods which control 
those spontaneous outbursts of speed and fire 
and intuition to which the poet gives no more 
thought than a horse gives to the movements of 
his separate muscles as he rises to a jump. 

Mr. F. W. Bateson’s scholarly book English 
Poetry: a Critical Introduction resembles a slow- 
motion film. In it we can watch the careful 
building-up of such a poem as Wordsworth’s 
Immortality Ode, its thought and technique, its 
wealth of allusion, its side-lights on the poet’s 
own character and emotions, and its connexions 
with the social history of the time when it was 
written. Mr.WilliamVan O’Connor, from across 
the Atlantic, does the same for us in Sense and 
Sensibility in Modern Poetry, which he calls ‘an 


Clarke, Irwin & Co., Toronto; sold in Great Britain 
by G. Bell & Sons. 7s. 6d. 

By Avon River, by H. D. The Macmillan Co., New York; 
Macmillan, London. tos. 6d. 

The Knyvett Letters (1620-1644), transcribed and edited by 
BERTRAM SCHOFIELD, Ph.D. Constable. 21s. 

The Augustan Age, by Joun Butt. Hutchinson’s University 
Library. 7s. 6d. 

The Testament of Werther in Poetry and Drama, by STUART 
Pratr Atkins. Harvard University Press; O.U.P. 36s. 

Maria Edgeworth, by P. H. Newsy. English Novelists 
Series. Arthur Barker. 6s. 

Anthony Trollope, by BEATRICE Curtis Brown. English 
Novelists Series. Arthur Barker. 6s. 

Songs and Lyrics from the English Masques and Light Operas. 
Collected and edited by Frepericx S. Boas. Harrap. 
8s. 6d. 

University Slang, by Morris Marptes, Williams & Nor- 
gate. 10s. 

The Language Bar, by Victor Grove, Ph.D. Routledge & 
Kegan Paul. 12s. 6d. 

The Book of the P.E.N., edited by HERMAN OuLp. Arthur 
Barker. 125. 6d. 

Philip Hartog: a Memoir, by his Wife, Manet Hartoc. 
Constable. ros. 

La Letteratura Inglese nel Novecento, by Prero REsorRA. 
Le Lettere Estere, Florence. 


Review 


examination of modern poetry—its underlying 
aesthetic and its intellectual history . . .’, again 
a valuable book which English readers would 
do well to study since it introduces them to 
many poets and critics unknown on this side of 
the water. In The Criticism of Poetry Mr. S. H. 
Burton performs the same function for the 
rising generation, dissecting his Pegasus with 
veterinary skill. 

There are those also who point us to the 
classics of the past; a reprint of England’s Heli- 
con attractively edited by Hugh Macdonald; 
and a collection from the French Renaissance 
—Villon and Ronsard and Charles d’Orléans 
—with helpful translations by R. N. Currey, 
a worthy reminder of our dear rivalry with 
France in this as in other fields. 

Turning from the classics of the past, we may 
look over the entrants for this year’s honours: 
such competitors as the authors of Gabriel and 
Macclesfield aspire to ride against Browning and 
Byron, or against Pope and Goldsmith, and if 
in such august company they are unplaced, at 
least they have the satisfaction of having stayed 
the course. Two other poets whose Pegasus is 








in the Grand National tradition are Ronald 
Duncan and Francis Scarfe, and both bid fair 
to become winners. Ronald Duncan is known 
to us already as the author of that brilliant play 
This Way to the Tomb: his book The Mongrel 
includes the libretto of an oratorio written for 
Mr. Benjamin Britten. The Mongrel itself is a 
long piece, a short quotation from which will 
indicate the school to which it belongs: 


Is there nowhere where dust does not fall 


through the air 
Closing Helen’s eyes? I am sick. I must 
die. Lord... . 
‘Damaroids will give you new life.’ ‘All change 
Sor Charing Cross.’ 


You see what I mean? What was I saying? 
‘You were talking about some girl called 
Helen, 
Wasn’t she the dame who rode through Paris 
naked on a horse?’ 
‘Why, yes, of course. . . .” 


Mr. Francis Scarfe, himself a critic of modern 
verse, now publishes poems of his own for the 
first time, displaying the skill we should natur- 
ally expect: on Sunday Morning in Glasgow— 


The trams are already rejoicing with their 
cargo of seven sins 

and the bells are mocking with my name the 
angelic air 

calling me out across the slumtops and the 
beggars’ trees 

and with my denying cry I run stumbling 
through their flail. 


But there are other places to ride besides 
Epsom and Aintree, and other places to learn 
besides the classic or modern training-establish- 
ments. We can leave the commentators and 
tipsters to those who want to lay their bets, and 
turn to study those riders for whom Pegasus has 
a different charm. For Mr. Gittings and Mr. 
Fassam and Mr. Wilfred Bartlett and Mr. 
Geoffrey Johnson he is a reliable hunter, carry- 
ing his experienced rider over a wide variety of 
country. Mr. Gittings has reconstructed all the 
later part of the life of John Keats in a blank- 
verse sequence entitled Wentworth Place broken 
by headings from the poet’s letters; he also 
includes a number of shorter pieces, many of 
them from Italy and Sicily; Mr. Bartlett 
wanders happily about England talking of 
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shepherds and cottagers and ploughmen and 
hedge-paters 


Until the long trek done, 
Meadow and sky star-rife, 

He that loved the earth well 
Bequeathes it his spent life. 


Close at his side rides Geoffrey Johnson: 


And then I always hear soft sylvan laughter— 

Oh! is it Shakespeare’s, always gentle, most 

Gentle when night was stooping through his 
soul, 

Oh! is it Shakespeare’s, or an elfin flute? 


and Mr. Fassam whose ‘tongue’ as he truly says 
‘is his own’ ranges over almost the whole field 
of lyrical verse from the humorous to the reli- 
gious with equal success, from the Literary Lion 
who 
I think, found songs a bore 
And wanted me to hear him roar, 


to the Squatter with her new-born baby— 


But there, dear Lord, I trust to you. 

You know how weak they look at birth— 
Your Jesus was a squatter, too, 

And grew the strongest man on earth. 


Pegasus for the twenty-three young dead 
poets of For Your Tomorrow was a war-horse; for 
Mr. Jorge Carrera Andrade he is a Latin- 
American caballo—Mr. Coulthard’s excellent 
translations make one long to read the poems 
in the original; Mr. Bourinot uses him, as 
might a ‘Mountie’, to range over Canada. 
There is, in fact, nothing to stop anyone from 
saddling and bridling his little mount and 
clambering on his back, but how can these 
home-taught riders be said to belong to a 
school? Their Pegasus is the hobby on which 
they spend their leisure: they are not in compe- 
tition with other poets, nor are they consciously 
learning from them or imitating them. They 
are roaming their landscape—sometimes on 
quite a rough cob—and_ pointing out to us 
things which take their fancy as. they go. Miss 
Muriel Grainger, caught in the Rain over Pains- 
wick, sees 

Steel steeple, huddled farmhouse, squat hay- 

stack all gone, 


Only a field of mustard, the sun’s stand-in, 
shines on. 
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Mr. Raymond Garlick commends to our notice 
the Intellectual Snail: 


Open your mind and have a peep 
Into a small steam-roller’s soul. 


Such roaming is infinitely worth while, so 
long as the poet has learnt to manage his steed 
and does not attempt jumps that are too high 
for him: for it is essential to remember that even 
Pegasus, with his eagle-wings, has been known 
to throw an unskilful or over-ambitious rider. 

C. B. 


Books mentioned above: 


English Poetry: A Critical Introduction, by F. E. BATESON. 
Longmans, Green & Co. tos. 6d. 

The Criticism of Poetry, by S. H. Burton. Longmans, 
Green & Co. 

Sense and Sensibility in Modern Poetry, by W1Lu1amM VAN 
O’Connor. Cambridge University Press. gos. 

Formal Spring: French Renaissance Poems, with translations 
by R. N. Currey. Oxford University Press. 10s. 6d. 
England’s Helicon, edited by HucH Macpona.p. Rout- 

ledge & Kegan Paul. 8s. 6d. 


Visitor of Mist, by Joncze CARRERA ANDRADE. Translated 
by G. R. Coutruarp. Williams & Norgate. 6s. 

For Your Tomorrow. Anthology of Poems by Young Men 
who fell 1939-45. Oxford University Press. 7s. 6d. 

Underworlds, by Francis ScarFe. Heinemann. 8s. 6d. 

The Mongrel, by RONALD Duncan. Faber & Faber. 85. 6d. 

Wentworth Place, by Roserr Grrrincs. Heinemann. 
8s. 6d. 

Soliloquy in Summer, by WitFRED H. BARTLETT. Williams & 
Norgate. 6s. 

The Iron Harvest, by Grorrrey Jounson. Williams & 
Norgate. 6s. 

My Tongue is My Own, by Tuomas Fassam. Hand & 
Flower Press. 8s. 6d. 

Lyrical Poems, by EvANGELINE Ryves. British Authors’ 
Press. 6s. 

A Thrush Sings, by IzeRNE OrmsBy. British Authors’ Press. 
3s. 6d. 

Macclesfield, by DonaLD Cowre. Tantivy Press. 15s. 6d. 

More Lines from Deepwood, by Artuur S. Bourinot. 
Ryerson Press, Toronto. 

From the Mountain House, by RayMonpD Gar tick. Fortune 
Press. 55. 

Scant Harvest, by Prytuts BEACALL. Fortune Press. 5s. 

Music at Midnight, by Murtet Graincer. Fortune Press. 


5S. 
Gabriel, by H. S. Vere-Honce. Fortune Press. 75. 6d. 


Withdrawal 


Why seek you, friend, human integrity? 
Incalculable is the heart of man. 

Only in nature and by reading can 

We feel that we have any right to be. 

The union of the full moon and the sea, 

Young Fenton’s faith in ‘pretty Mistress Anne’, 
Repudiate the dark communal ban 

*Neath which we learn that minds are never free. 


Come then, vast nature, take me to thy heart, 

And come, old books, with bright leaves wrap me round! 
Be now your truths my search-lights on the world, 

And man be as to voyaging Mozart 

The fields, when, studious in the coach, he found 

His tunes, nor knew through what strange scenes it whirled. 


E. H. W. MEYERSTEIN 











Current Periodicals 


EvmENTLY the maxim that a prophet—for 
which, in this context, read poet—is not appre- 
ciated in his own country does not apply to 
Australia. Among the periodicals sent to us for 
review are some copies of two apparently 
popular and important Australian literary 
quarterlies, Southerly and Meanjin. The first, 
though it has now branched out considerably, 
was originally founded by the English Associa- 
tion in Sydney and distributed only to 
members; the second, published by the 
University of Melbourne, is as Australian as 
its name. Both contain poems, stories, and 
literary articles by Australian writers, and the 
prose standard of both is high; the short stories 
in Meanjin, especially, bring the Australian 
scene graphically to life; they are pungently 
good and vivid. The verse, however, is less 
good; and to an English reader the most 
striking feature of both these periodicals is a 
somewhat extravagant claim made in their 
articles for a number of Australian poets, who 
are, in fact, more local bards, in the Welsh 
sense, than poets. One number of Southerly, for 
instance, is devoted entirely to laudatory essays 
on, and extracts from the work of, the late 
Chris Brennan—the affectionate abbreviation 
is, I think, itself significant. The personality 
that emerges from these pages is endearing and 
impressive, but nowhere are the high claims 
made for his poetry borne out by the quotations 
from it. Australia’s muse reveals acute and 
very healthy growing-pains, her tremendous 
eagerness for the establishment of a national 
poetry rooted in and springing from her own 
rich soil—a poetry able to stand, on poetry’s 
own ground, against the best of the rest of the 
world. That it is rooted, and will flower, there 
can be no doubt; but culture, and especially 
poetry, is a growth, not an acquisition; it 
cannot be forced like a hot-house plant, but 
must grow in its own good time and under the 
natural sun. To watch it continually for signs 
is to throw one’s own self-conscious shadow 
across its growth, and stunt it. 

We have also received a copy of the well- 
known Toronto quarterly, Canadian Poetry 
Magazine, now edited by Arthur S. Bourinot. 
The magazine, however, remains much the 


same in format and content as it was under 
Earle Birney’s editorship. All the thirty-five 
poems in this issue (vol. xiii, no. 2) are strong 
and satisfying, though none of them is parti- 
cularly memorable. Here again, one is struck 
by the lack of really poetic assimilation of 
natural vastness and grandeur in the larger 
continents, and one wonders whether, after all, 
the poet’s only possible response to such vast- 
ness is an awed silence, a mute humility. He 
may find sermons in stones and books in the 
running brooks of his own valley, but it is 
perhaps too much to expect him to compass the 
Rocky Mountains or Niagara Falls in a sonnet. 

Poetry from England is represented by 
Poetry London (Jan. 1950 issue), now edited by 
Richard Marsh and Nicholas Moore, and the 
second number of the new quarterly Nine, 
founded, edited, and published by Peter 
Russell. Poetry London contains poems by such 
interesting poets as Ruthven Todd, John 
Arlott, and W. J. Harvey, and some excellent 
reviews. Nine is beautifully produced. To quote 
from an American reaction to its first number, 
‘it has youth and a kick and some of the right 
ideas’. That it also has some of the prejudices 
and some of the arrogance of youth is perhaps 
inevitable—and youth seldom realizes that 
the right word is usually the simple one. The 
number seems a little over-weighted with 
translations, and no doubt some of its youthful 
would-be contributors will complain that the 
space devoted to archaic translations might 
be more profitably given to them, though the 
editor can retort with justice that his next issue 
will be devoted to contemporary verse. Among 
the contributors to issue no. 2 are George 
Santayana, G. S. Fraser, George Barker, and 
Charles Madge, whose names will give some 
idea of the range of the contents. 

The Winter issue of The Wind and the Rain, 
edited by Neville Braybrooke, contains, be- 
sides its usual quota of poetry and criticism, a 
shrewd and outspoken editorial on “The State 
of the English Theatre’, and an interesting 
article by Francis Berry on the English 
medieval romance ‘Sir Gawain and the Green 
Knight’. 
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(British Authors’ Press) carries a leading article 
by S. E. Buckley on the organization, aims, and 
work of the English Association, and other 
notes on its work overseas, which members of 
the Association will find of particular interest. 
It also contains an essay on Walter De La Mare 
by Edith M. Fry, who fully appreciates his 
peculiar genius, and classes him rather boldly 
as ‘the one sincere Romantic of his age’. Noel 
A. Jones, to quote the editor, ‘poses, without 
attempting to solve, the problem of Dylan 
Thomas’ in an article called ‘Dylan Thomas 
as a Pattern’. Whether or not the reader will 
relish Mr. Jones’s biting article depends upon 
whether or not he understands and likes this 
poet’s work, for Mr. Thomas has travelled a 
misty way of his own since the days, not so long 
ago, when he could write lines of such thrilling 
poetry as 


And I am dumb to tell a weather’s wind 
How time has ticked a heaven round the 
stars. 


Also of particular interest to members will 
be the spring issue of The Use of English, edited 
as efficiently as ever by Denys Thompson, and 
including in its varied contents an analysis of 
the strange hypnotic sales-potential of the 
Daily Mirror, with all the depressing implica- 
tions of those fantastic sales from the literary 


point of view. Some Poems for Children in this 
issue, by James Reeves, will no doubt give 
pleasure to some, though doubtless others will 
question the wisdom of teaching such verses to 
children as poetry: the child is very much the 
father of the man where poetry appreciation 
is concerned, and too many of us, far too often, 
having been given anuncomprehensive criterion 
in our childhood, continue to accept the rhyme 
without the reason, and call it poetry. 

j. W. 
Periodicals mentioned above: 


Southerly, a Literary Quarterly edited by R. G. Howartu 
and published by Angus & Robertson Ltd., Sydney & 
London. 

Meanjin, a Literary Magazine published and edited by 
C. B. Curisresen, The Meanjin Press, University of 
Melbourne. Quarterly. 3s. 

Canadian Poetry Magazine, edited by ARTHUR S. BouRINOT 
and published by the Canadian Authors’ Association, 
Toronto. Quarterly. 

Poetry London, edited by RicHARD Marsx and NicHOLas 
Moor: and published by Editions Poetry London Ltd. 
Monthly, 2s. 6d. 

Nine, founded, edited, and published by Peter Russell, 
114 Queen’s Gate, S.W. 7. Quarterly, 2s. 

The Wind and the Rain, edited by NEvILLE BRAYBROOKE, 
and published by the Phoenix Press. Quarterly, 2s. 
The British Annual of Literature, published by the British 
Authors’ Press, Dulwich Village, London. Annually, 

qs. 6d. 

The Use of English, edited by Denys THompson and pub- 
lished by the Bureau of Current Affairs. Quarterly, 
as. 6d. 


Poetis Senioribus 


F: you, whose hard essays 

And rhyme-bound stumblings of your prentice days 
Are long ago passed through, 

Mature in craft, now waits temptation new. 


Distrust your delicate art, 


Your slick trick, though your thought come from the heart, 


Nor less distrust it when 


Ripe decasyllables run off your pen. 


ARUNDELL ESDAILE 











New Books 


Literary Studies and Criticism 

*A History of American Literature, 1607-1765. 
By M. C. Tyter. Cumberlege. 48s. 

A History of Russian Literature. By D. S. 
Mirsky. Ed. and abridged by F. J. Wurr- 
FIELD. Routledge. 255. 

Baudelaire. By JEAN-Paut Sartre. Trans. by 
Martin TurRNELL. Horizon. tos. 6d. 

Charles Dickens. By Jack Linpsay. Dakers. 
18s. 

*Citizen Thomas Vore and his Utopia. By RussELu 
Ames. Cumberlege. 20s. 

Comedy. By L. J. Ports. Hutchinson’s Univer- 
sity Library. 7s. 6d. 

Criticism and Creation. By H. J. C. Grierson. 
Chatto. 8s. 6d. 

Elizabethan Shorthand and the First Quarto of 
‘King Lear’. By G. I. Durum. Blackwell. 
10s. 6d. 

* English Institute Essays. Ed. by D. A. RoBert- 
son, Jr. Cumberlege. 245. 

Further Studies in a Dying Culture. By Curisto- 
PHER CAUDWELL. Bodley Head. 8s. 6d. 
*Goethe the Poet. By Kart Viitor. Cumber- 

lege. 30s. 

Inclinations. Essays by Epwarp SAcKVILLE- 
West. Secker & Warburg. 12s. 6d. 

Introduction to Utopia. By H. W. Donner. 
Sidgwick & Jackson. 125. 6d. 

John Dryden. By D. Nicuox Soir. Clark 
Lectures on English Literature, 1948-9. 
Cambridge. 7s. 6d. 

*Keats. A Bibliography and Reference Guide, 
with an Essay on Keats’s Reputation. By 
J. R. MacGryrvray. Cumberlege. 375. 6d. 

King Lear. A Tragic Reading of Life. By Joun 
M. Loruian. Bell. 7s. 6d. 

Life was their Cry. By Marcaret WILLY. 
Studies of Chaucer, Traherne, Fielding, 
and Browning. Evans. gs. 6d. 

*Lord Byron’s First Pilgrimage. By W. A. Borst. 
Cumberlege. 215. 

*Melville’s Use of the Bible. By NATHALIA 
Wricut. Cambridge. 26s. 

Nathaniel Hawthorne. By Mark vAN Doren. 
Methuen. 15s. 

*Piers Plowman. The C-Text and its Poet. By 
E. Tatsot Dona.pson. Cumberlege. 
27s. 6d. 


Poetry and Humanism. By M. M. Maunoon, 
Cape. 16s. 

*Pope and His Contemporaries. Ed. by J. L. 
Currrorp and L. A. Lanna. Cumberlege. 
30s. 

Presidential Address to the British Academy, Fuly 
13, 1949. Cumberlege. 2s. 6d. 

Schiller. By H. B. GaRtanp. Harrap. 15:5. 

Schiller. By WiLi1am Witte. Blackwell. 125. 6d. 

Self Harvest. A Study of Diaries and the 
Diarist. By P. A. Spatpinc. Independent 
Press. 6s. 

Shakes beare and the Romance Tradition. By E. C. 
PetterT. Staples Press. 125. 6d. 

*Shakespearean Comedy. By T. M. Parrott. 
Cumberlege. 38s. 

Shakespeare’s Heraldry. By C. W. Scorr-G1zgs. 
Dent. 35s. 

Shakespeare’s Problem Plays. By E. M. W. Ti11- 
YARD. Chatto. 8s. 6d. 

Shakespeare’s Sonnets Dated. By Leste Hotson. 
Hart-Davis. 215. 

Strindberg. An Introduction to His Life and 
Work. By B. M. E. Mortensen and Brian 
W. Downs. Cambridge. 12s. 6d. 

Studies in French Language, Literature and History. 
Presented to R. L. Graeme RircHiE. 
Cambridge. 25;. 

The Augustan Age. By Joun Burr. Hutchin- 
son’s University Library. 7s. 6d. 

The Classics in the Modern World. By H. C. 
Batpry. Inaugural Lecture delivered 
before the University of Cape Town on 
11 August 1949. Cumberlege. 2s. 6d. 

* The Dark Voyage and the Golden Mean. A Philo- 
sophy of Comedy. By Apert Cook. 
Cumberlege. 20s. 

* The Epic of Russian Literature. From its Origins 
through Tolstoy. By Marc Stonm. Cum- 
berlege. 255. 

*The Life Records of Fohn Milton. Vol. i. 1608- 
39. Ed. by J. Mitton Frencu. New Bruns- 
wick: Rutgers U.P. $5.00. 

The Manner of Proceeding in Certain Eighteenth- 
and Early Nineteenth-Century Poems. By 
GrorFREY TiLLoTson. Warton Lecture on 
English Poetry. Cumberlege. 45. 6d. 

The Mind of Proust. By F. C. Green. A De- 
tailed Interpretation of A la Recherche du 
Temps Perdu. Cambridge. 25;. 
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The Moor of Venice. By RicHARD FLATTER. 
Heinemann. 15s. 

*The Populace in Shakespeare. By STIRLING 
Brents. Cumberlege. 245. 

The Problem of Henry VIII Reopened. By A. C. 
PARTRIDGE. Bowes & Bowes. 5s. 

The Sacred River. An Approach to James Joyce. 
By L. A. G. Stronc. Methuen. tos. 6d. 
*The Testament of Werther. By S. P. Arxins. 

Cumberlege. 36s. 

The Well Wrought Urn. Studies in the Struc- 
ture of Poetry. By CLEANTH Brooks. 
Dobson. tos. 6d. 

The Withered Branch. Six Studies in the Modern 
Novel. By D. S. Savace. Eyre & Spottis- 
woode. 10s. 6d. 

The Year’s Work in English Studies. Vol. xxvii, 


1947. Ed. by F. S. Boas. Cumberlege. 
12s. 6d. 

Theory of Literature. By René WELLEK and 
Austin WARREN. Cape. 16s. 

Thought and Language. English Association 
Presidential Address. By L. S. Amery. 
Cumberlege. 35. 6d. 

Three Tales of Hamlet. By RAYNER HEPPEN- 
STALL and MicHaet Innes. Gollancz. 
ros. 6d. 

* Whitman’s American Fame. By C. B. WiLLarD. 
Rhode Island: Brown University. $4.00. 

* Writings on Elizabethan Drama. By J. Le Gay 
BRERETON. Cambridge. 7s. 6d. 

Wulfstan’s Prose. By Ancus McIntosu. Sir 
Israel Gollancz Memorial Lecture, deli- 
vered in May 1949. Cumberlege. 8s. 


* Titles marked with an asterisk are American or Colonial publications, and may therefore be difficult to obtain 
in this country. 


Grand Tour 


ONCE, 


Periwigged, perfumed, 
Embroidered, brocaded, 
Quizzing-glass, snuff-box, 

Milord l’Anglais 

Drives in his carriage 

Through the wide streets of Paris, 
Through the sunshine of Florence, 
To a palace in Venice, 

To loll in a gondola 

Elegantly insular. 


Now, 


Shirted and shorted, 
Broguéd or sandalled, 
Under a rucksack 
(Faintly mid-European) ; 
Or shepherded, ordered 
(Cook’s, Polytechnic), 
Practically penniless, 
Apparently hungry, 
Avid for chocolate; 
Despatching post cards 
(Me with Vesuvius) 

To a cousin at Bognor. 


F. G. ROBERTS 











Poetry Competition 


Tue entry for the subject Water Music was 
small, compared with previous competitions, 
and most of the poems sent in were not of quite 
such a high standard as we have come to 
expect. The prize is awarded without any 
doubt to Major John Blanford for the poem 
printed below. It is not the first time that 
Major Blanford has gained our prize, and 
Mrs. Celia Randall, whose poem also deserves 
mention, is a former prize-winner too. 


In the main we have found that the entry is 
larger and more interesting when we leave 
members free to choose their subject, and only 
set a verse-form—such as a Sonnet—than when 
we give a title. For the autumn issue competi- 
tors are invited to submit a poem of not more 
than thirty-two lines, on any theme, written 
in heroic couplets. Entries, marked ‘Poetry 
Competition’, must reach the Editor by 14 
September. Entries cannot be returned. 


Watkiki Sands 


por steel guitars sob out their lovelorn hearts; 
A last crescendo, tremulous with yearning, 
Swells, dies. The wheeling pattern of the dance 
Halts, and dissolves into a myriad parts. 

Awaking slowly from the music’s trance, 

The close-linked couples pause, to earth returning, 
Reluctant to release dream-clinging hands .. . 
The surf-beat thunders on Waikiki sands. 


The picture lingers .. . Night . . . a night of stars; 

A beach-side terrace; moon-rise through the palms. 
The scent of leis upon the languid air, 

The plaintive bitter-sweetness of guitars; 

And Beauty with a blossom in her hair— 

Beauty in white, with slim and sun-tanned arms 

And curve of bare brown shoulder . . . still she stands, 
The surf still thunders on Waikiki sands. 


Synthetic glamour in a theatre setting? 
Perhaps . . . and yet how potent was its spell! 
Moreover, Mother Nature played her part 
Till, with the music aiding and abetting, 

The miracle was wrought, and Beauty’s heart 
Grew soft within its hard bright Yankee shell, 
And tenderness untied convention’s bands. . . 
How loud the surf beat on Waikiki sands! 


Her marble suddenly transformed to human, 
Imbued with life-blood, breathing, warm, and sweet, 
The Galatea stirred upon her dais 

And smiled at me like any mortal woman; 

And all her smart sophisticated ways 

Fell like a loosened girdle at her feet 

As, taking off her lei, with gentle hands 

She garlanded me on Waikiki sands. 
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Strange, is it not, how vividly the mind 
Recalls, as though it happened yesterday, 
An interlude so long ago as this? 

A night, a dance, a woman who was kind; 
An hour’s dalliance, a farewell kiss; 

A handwave as the ship got under way .. . 
And then another life, less kindly lands 
Where thunders colder surf on sterner sands. 


I cast you, lei aloha, on the sea 

To seek the shore where once a princess sang 
The love song Time has made Hawaii’s token, 
Her sad ‘Aloha oe, farewell to thee’; 

Go, bear the memory, the thought unspoken, 
The sigh, the kiss, the final parting pang, 
And lay them tenderly in Beauty’s hands... 
The surf still thunders on Waikiki sands. 


JOHN BLANFORD 


Lectures 


On Saturday, 26 November 1949, with Sir 
Arthur Hall in the Chair, Professor J. G. 
Bullocke of the Royal Naval College, Green- 
wich, lectured in the Alliance Hall, West- 
minster, on “The Sailor in Fiction’. He confined 
himself mainly to the Royal Navy, pointing out 
that the literary tradition of the sailor began in 
Tudor times. It was later that he appeared as 
a definite type in the drama of the seventeenth 
and the novels of the eighteenth century. 
Professor Bullocke finally emphasized the 
importance of Jane Austen’s naval characters 
as showing that by her time the officers at least 
had acquired social graces. 


On 25 February 1950, with Sir Ronald 
Storrs in the Chair, Sir Charles Tennyson 
lectured on “Tennyson as I remember him’. 
To a wealth of anecdote vivifying Tennyson’s 
life, and to a fine appreciation of his genius, 
Sir Charles added the interest of displaying a 
hat and cloak which belonged to the poet, and 
provided a gramophone record, made by His 
Master’s Voice Company from a phonograph 
cylinder discovered at Farringford, of Tenny- 
son reciting The Charge of the Heavy Brigade. 


On 17 March Dr. H. V. Routh, with Pro- 
fessor V. H. Blackman in the Chair, amply 
satisfied the curiosity aroused by the title of his 


subject ‘The New Intelligentsia and its Aims’. 
After tracing the word ‘intelligentsia’ to its 
Russian origin, Dr. Routh said it denoted 
intellectual leaders of educated opinion, such 
as Lord Dunsany. Their ideas canalized the 
flow of human effort. Dr. Johnson said that 
the cure of human miseries was palliative only, 
and Dr. Routh’s figure for this conception was 
the funicular railway which gets one easily up 
an Alp but does not guarantee a clear view at 
the summit. The new intelligentsia were now 
moving in another direction, that of religion. 


On 29 April, with Mr. D. M. Low in the 
Chair, Canon Adam Fox lectured on ‘William 
Wordsworth’. Wordsworth, he said, was 
primarily a poet. If he was often thought of as 
a moralist, that was largely due to his use of 
‘moral’ where to-day we should write ‘spiritual’. 
His discernment of spirituality in all things 
was the common inspiration of his greatest 
poetry and of less successful flights. He used the 
language of human passion to express his feel- 
ings for nature. A master of technique, beside 
whom even Shelley seems something of an 
amateur, Wordsworth effected a change in the 
essence of poetry which put him next to Shake- 
speare and above Milton among English poets. 











Annual General Meeting and Luncheon 


Tue Annual General Meeting of the Associa- 
tion, held at the New Hall of the Horticultural 
Society, Westminster, on 20 May, was every- 
thing that such a meeting should be. The 
attendance was large, the business was harmo- 
niously dispatched, the speeches were lively 
without lapsing into flippancy. Sir Ronald 
Storrs, Chairman of the Committee, presided 
at the business meeting with which the pro- 
ceedings opened, and also, at a moment’s 
notice, took the Chair at the Presidential 
Address. After Mr. S. R. Littlewood had pro- 
posed the adoption of the Report and Balance 
Sheet, seconded by Mrs. Sowden, Mr. D. M. 
Low, seconded by Mr. Gibbs, proposed the 
election of officers of the Association for 1951. 
The nominations were as follows: President, 
Professor G. M. Trevelyan, O.M., D.C.L., 
LL.D.; Vice-President, Sir Alan Herbert; Chair- 
man of Committee, Sir Ronald Storrs, K.C.M.G., 
C.B.E.; Hon. Treasurer, Instr. Rear-Admiral 
Sir Arthur Hall, K.B.E., C.B.; Hon. Secretary, 
Miss D. M. Stuart, F.R.S.L. The following 
were elected to the Executive Committee: 
Mrs. Theodora Roscoe, Mr. James Walker, 
Miss Margaret Willy; Lady Craik, Mr. 
S. R. Fuller, and Miss Marjorie Gullan were 
re-elected. 

The enthusiastic audience at the Presidential 
Address not only provided all the appropriate 
examples of the ‘English Laugh’ in the right 
places but were even persuaded by the magical 
influence of Sir Alan Herbert to join him in a 
stave or two from a comic song. Most of the 
company were content with making a sympa- 
thetic humming sound, but more than one 
highly respected member was both seen and 


heard to sing the words—or a good many of 
the words—of There was I, waiting at the church. 
When in due course the Presidential Address 
is circulated, it will be found full of good things: 
but one feels that it ought to have been tele- 
vised to all members to give them any notion 
of its virtuosity. 

The speeches of the guests at the annual 
luncheon were not less felicitous. Miss C. V. 
Wedgwood, Mr. Alan Pryce-Jones, and Mr, 
W. Macqueen-Pope each made a generous 
contribution to the general delight under the 
inspiriting chairmanship of Sir Alan Herbert. 
Venerable members of the Association were 
heard afterwards to murmur: ‘We have had 
many remarkable reunions, but never any- 
thing like this!’ The truth of this comment may 
be gauged by the fact that when the luncheon 
drew to a close and the President suggested 
that Auld Lang Syne should be sung in chorus, 
everyone present declared their intention to 
‘tak’ a cup o’ kindness yet’ without the slightest 
trace of either reluctance or self-consciousness, 
This occasion, unique in the annals of this 
Association, will long be remembered by those 
who had the happiness to be present. They will 
always be able to echo with conviction the 
boast of Master William Silence, ‘I have been 
merry twice and once ere now’. 


All correspondence and contributions for the 
Autumn number of ‘English’ should be addressed to 
the Editor, Mr. Guy Boas, at 73 Murray Road, 
Wimbledon, S.W. 19, and contributions should reach 
him not later thanT hursday, 21 September. Contributors 
should state if they are members of the Association, 
and a stamped addressed envelope should be enclosed. 


Literary Advice Panel 


Tue Association provides a Literary Advice 
Panel to which members may submit manu- 
scripts, which are read by members of the 
committee specially qualified to deal with the 
nature of their contents. Fees payable are: 
Full-scale Prose Work: £2. 2s. Three-Act 


Play: £1. 1s. One-Act Play: 10s. 6d. Essays 
and Sketches: 5s. Short Stories: 10s. 64d. 


Poems (not more than 32 lines): 15. (minimum 
55.). Longer Poems: fee by arrangement. Eng- 
lish School Books: 10s. 6d. to £1. 1s. (according 
to length). Scripts should be addressed to the 
Secretary, The English Association, 8 Cromwell 
Place, London, S.W. 7, and marked Literary 
Advice Panel. 
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The English Association 


The financial year runs from 1st January to 31st December, and an ordinary sub- 
scription of 15s. paid at any time during the year entitles a member to the Association’s 
magazine ENGLISH (three issues) and the Presidential Address. 

The annual subscription to the Central Body is 15s., or, with Essays and Studies, New 
Series, and The Year’s Work in English Studies, £1. 10s., and is due on the 1st January. 

Life membership (which does not cover the two special publications Essays and 
Studies and The Year’s Work in English Studies) is £15. 

The annual subscription of branch members is fixed within certain limits by the 
Branch, but is usually 15s. or £1. tos. 

Schools and Colleges can establish a Junior branch at an all-in subscription of either 
15s. or £1. 10s.,and can purchase additional publications at the reduced rate to members. 

STUDENT membership is open on special terms to students up to the age of 23 
who are interested in English Language and Literature. Application for the special 


enrolment form should be made to the Secretary, The English Association, 8 Cromwell 
Place, London, S.W. 7. 
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AT ALL LEVELS 


teachers often lament the continuing in- 

ability of many of their pupils to read 

comparatively simple English or sh 
themselves clearly and grammaticall 
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